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NEW FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK BUILDING + JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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A NEW 
BUILDING TO HELP 
SERVE YOUR 
BANKING NEEDS 





FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
of Jacksonville 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST CO. at Miami 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at St. Petersburg 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Orlando 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Pensacola 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. at West Palm Beach 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Coral Gables 

FLORIDA BANK & TRUST CO, 
at Daytona Beach 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
et Lakeland 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Bartow 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Key West 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

ct Gainesville 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

ct Ocala 

FLORIDA BANK 

at DeLand 

FLORIDA DEALERS AND 
GROWERS BANK at Jacksonvilk 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Fort Pierce 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Fernandina Beach 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Arlington 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
ct Vero Beach 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Perry 

FLORIDA BANK 

at Starke 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Belle Glade 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Port St. Joe 

FLORIDA BANK 

at Madison 

FLORIDA NORTHSIDE BANK 
of Jacksonville 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Brent 

FLORIDA BANK 

at Chipley 

FLORIDA BANK 

at Bushnell 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Opa-Locka 


m8" FLORIDA NATIONAL 


CORPORATION 
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0. GROUP OF BANKS 


IN CAPITAL 


runos 29 Banks In The Florida National Group 
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Air Florida Helicopter Airways, Inc., of 
Tampa, uses imagination to diversify its INSIDE THE STATE 6 
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FLORIDA CLOSE-UPS 28 
FINANCE 29 
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money from the bank? How can your firm go 
public and what are the advantages if it does? NEW INDUSTRIES 
These and many other questions are answered & EXPANSIONS 3t 
in this comprehensive article. 17 TALLAHASSEE LETTER 39 
TOM ADAMS NEXT MONTH 
In the 1960 political campaign, charges made 
by his political opponents pictured Florida’s 
colorful new Secretary of State as being finan- 
cially irresponsible in private business. Here, — 
for the first time, Tom Adams’ private business Trade Associations 
career is completely aired. 24 Public relations, lobbying, governmental 


liaison and the dissemination of business 
information are the main functions of 
nearly 200 Florida trade and professional 
associations, whose total membership is 
an estimated 70,000 to 80,000. Next 


BANK BUILDING BOOM month, a special TREND report describes 
how these associations carry out their 
Bank face-lifting in Jacksonville has become functions, and _finds .some - surprising 
contagious. All the major banks are refur- answers to the question: Are associations 
ate : worthwhile? 
bishing their homes. 26 
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is 100% dial 


On August 31, 1961, Florida became the 

first state in the South and one of the first in 
the country to have 100% dial telephones. 
The telephone industry in Florida is proud 

of this accomplishment, and looks forward to 
continuing the job of providing the people 

of Florida with the latest, most modern 
communication services. 


The people of Southern Bell take great pride 
in being a part of this growth and 
the future of Florida. 


a 


Southern (@) ) Bell 
wa Growing with the Fitine 
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Letters 








Management Confesses . . . 


~ 


Your “Problems of Florida Management” 
should hit home to many Florida “busi- 
nessmen.” 

Low price does not necessarily indicate 
a best buy. In practise it SELDOM does... 
George Gill 
Southern Area Manager 
Century Lighting, Inc. 

North Miami 


Year-Round Economy .. . 


... Perhaps we should emphasize on our 
list of “wants” a little more courage in 
keeping our inventories to a proper figure 
and not depend only on a winter tourist 
season to make both ends and a little 
profit on the side, meet. Maybe after all 
we, in Florida, should accept the chal- 
lenges of making our state a year-round 
living place instead of thinking in terms 
of tourists and specific seasons.... 

E. V. Walsh 

Clearwater 


Radio Rat Race... 


Your August issue and article entitled 
“The Radio Rat Race” contained some fal- 
lacies that I wish to draw your attention to. 

In one paragraph your writer stated 
that “for years the Tampa Bay market was 
dominated by three major stations: WFLA, 
WDAE, and WSUN.” WLCY (formerly 
WISP), organized in 1939 has been one of 
the top stations in this area for over 20 
years, the first 24 hour station in the area, 
and now dominating the 11 County West 
Coast Area as the No. 1 station by all 
recognized research firms. An ad is en- 
closed to bring you up to date.... 

Yours truly, 
WLCY Radio 
Sam G. Rahall 
General Manager 
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Talk and Predictions 








State Chamber of Commerce Makes Bid for Space Contracts 
for Florida Producers. . .Miami’s Metro Needs Political Party. . . 
Georgia Offers Challenge to Florida Tourist Dollars 


ss WILL FLORIDA-BASED FIRMS 
get their share of contracts under the 
multi-million dollar expanded lunar 
exploration program? The Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce has 
taken a first step in soliciting con- 
tracts for Florida in a cirect approach 
to the Blount Brothers Construction 
Company of Montgomery, Ala., 
which has been awarded a $15 mil- 
lion contract to build the huge 
Saturn Complex at Cape Canaveral. 
The Chamber asked, “that you give 
favorable consideration to Florida 
producers” in the big contract. Along 
with the request the Chamber sent 
the big construction company its 
600-page Directory of Florida Indus- 
tries. 


ss YOUNGER WORKERS are get- 
ting bypassed in favor of older, more 
experienced employees. State Indus- 
trial Commission Chairman A. Wor- 
ley Brown reports, “Our figures over 
the years bear out the fact that the 
Florida businessman prefers mature 
and trained personnel.” Brown cited 
a decline of about 12 per cent of 
work certificates for youths under 18 
between 1960 and 1959. The decline 
is even sharper the first six months 
of this year. 


sa#A MIAMI-TAMPA TOLL ROAD 
start is predicted within the next 
four years by Tampa’s State Senator 
Sam Gibbons. “I think within the 
next four years we will see the break- 
ing of ground on this facility,” Gib- 
bons told a Tampa group. Gibbons 
said no additional legislation would 
be necessary to construct the road 
under the present law. Gibbons 
seeks the U. S. Congressional seat in 
the newly formed Hillsborough 
County District. 


ssFLORIDA WILL LEAD THE 
NATION in oyster production with- 
in the next ten years,” predicts state 
conservation director, Ernest Mitts. 
Experts claim oyster beds along the 
Atlantic Coast north of Florida which 
have been the major source of oysters 
are being “destroyed” by disease. 
Much of the disease is caused by 
industrial polution it is claimed. 





THE FLORIDA CITRUS COM- 
MISSION will advertise only citrus, 
according to Chairman Key Scales 


‘Jr. who said he wanted to clear the 


air of rumors of “interference from 
Tallahassee.” He told a special meet- 
ing of the citrus group that there was 
no foundation for reports its adver- 
tising might be used to beef up 
Florida Development Commission 
promotion campaigns. 


es LETS NOT GET AD VAL- 
OREM TAXES so high they will kill 
the goose that is laying the golden 
eggs,” State Sen. John Sutton told 
an Orlando group. Sutton said the 
standardization of inventory taxes at 
25 per cent of the value reported on 
income returns would in the final 
analysis bring more money into the 
state treasury because of increased 
business. Sutton advocated other 
repeals in Florida taxation which 
would broaden the tax base. 


aaA POLITICAL PARTY is what 
Dade’s Metro needs according to a 
Northwestern University professor of 
political science. “It’s like you had 
created the Constitution and had no 
George Washington and no Federal- 
ist Party to take it over and run it,” 
says Dr. Norton Long. 

Backers of Metro need a perman- 
ent political party to help run things, 
the professor said. “You need a 
political program with enough punch 
to put it through.” A local party, he 
said, could provide a better class of 
politician than the average “cracker- 
barrel courthouse group.” Dr. Long 
suggested that Dade spend less time 
in ideological debate. “Instead you 
should be trying to run the railroad.” 


aa GOV. ERNEST VANDIVER has 
served notice on Florida that Georgia 
is “out to challenge Florida for every 
tourist dollar and to make Georgia 
the stopping state instead of the 
passing through state.” 

Georgia has opened a $46,000 
tourist welcome station on US 301 
near Sylvania for motorists who use 
the Georgia coastal routes from 
South Carolina to Florida tourist 
spots. 


ss THE SLUMP in housing con-: 
struction has not hit the bottom yet 
according to a Miami housing re- 
search source. But the next 12 
months will see the end of the state’s 
housing slump, the firm says. David 
B. Denton, president of Denton 
Housing Trends, forsees little im- 
provement for Florida housing starts 
in the near future. “Home construc- 
tion no longer seems to be the strain- 
ing balloon that periodically surges 
upward when restraining credit in- 
fluences are eased,” Denton says. He 
pointed at plentiful housing money 
available at low rates which is cur- 
rently being snubbed. 


as “THE FAMILIES IN LOW IN- 
COME counties of North and West 
Florida are victims of the changing 
technology which has brought pov- 
erty to many areas of the Old Cotton 
South,” says a Florida Development 
Commission report. 

The Commission is seeking federal 
aid for 15 counties west of the Su- 
wannee River described as distressed 
areas. The lack of non-farm job 
opportunities has placed a ceiling on 
the earning opportunities for resi- 
dents of most of these areas, officials 
say. A survey showed that one third 
of men working in Washington 
County had previous skilled or semi- 
skilled occupations but could not 
find jobs. “If the wage differential 
between skilled and unskilled labor 
were only 50 cents an hour, this loss 
to Washington County payrolls 
would amount to about $650,000 a 
year,” the report says. 


sa JACKSONVILLE HAS A PO- 
TENTIAL of about two smog inci- 
dents per year; Tampa, St. Peters- 
burg and Pensacola one per year, 
and Miami one every two years, ac- 
cording to a State Health Depart- 
ment study of air pollution. Indus- 
try and U. S. Public Health Service 
funds have bolstered an air pollution 
research program in progress at the 
University of Florida since 1953. 
Some industries, municipal incinera- 
tors, asphalt mixing plants and auto- 
mobile exhausts are among major 
pollution sources. 
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State Road Board Chairman Promises ‘Finest Highways 


in the Nation,” $10 Million 


sa FLORIDA’S HIGHWAY PRO- 
GRAM, together with the 1,126 miles 
of interstate roads, will provide the 
state with a highway network that 
ranks with the finest in the nation, 
according to State Road Board 
Chairman John R. Phillips. 

Phillips said that four major high- 
way routes in the state, including 
State Road 60 from Clearwater to 
Vero Beach, have been selected by 
the department for its multi-laning 
program. The program is “unpre- 
cedented in road department his- 
tory,” he said. 

In the past, each road board mem- 
ber was allocated a certain amount 
of primary money to develop the 
primary highway system within his 
own particular district. “Realizing 
the need for an arterial system of 
multi-landed highways throughout 
the state...the road board has 
agreed to allocate $10 million of the 
primary funds toward the four-laning 
program this year, regardless of the 
particular district in which the high- 
way is located,” Phillips said. 


as FORT LAUDERDALE, plagued 
last spring by nationally publicized 
riots by student vacationers, may put 
out the welcome mat for the annual 
invasion next Easter. 

Results of recent surveys on the 
economic impact of the student in- 
vasion indicated that the estimated 
50,000 college students last year 
spent nearly $6 million. A special 
college convention cornmittee is 
studying such measures as registra- 
tion of students and a comprehensive 
program of activities to prevent 
recurrence of last year’s disturb- 
ances. 


== MIAMI’S METRO has offered the 
money-saving services of its central 
purchasing division to cities within 
Dade County and the School Board. 
A few cities have already cut costs 
by pooling and buying some items 
with Metro, County Manager Irving 
McNayr said. The saving results 
from discounts available for the 
larger orders. 

“There may be cases where cities 
are buying cheaper than we are,” 
McNayr said. “If they are, we'd like 
a reciprocal arrangement so we can 
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Four-Laning Program Set 


take advantage of their prices.” Joint 
buying can be handled by the pres- 
ent staff of the purchasing division, 
and no additional ordinances or red 
tape are involved, McNayr added. 


ssORLANDO HAS BEEN SE- 
LECTED as the site for an annual 
Florida Industrial Fair, according to 
city officials. The fair, scheduled for 
April 16-21, 1962, will be patterned 
after the Southeastern Industrial 
Exposition held in Orlando last 
spring. 

The fair’s $20,000 budget will be 
self-liquidating, with each industrial 
exhibitor paying $100 for display 
space. 

Prime and sub-contractors from 
the entire United States swapped an 
estimated several million dollars in 
contracts with each other and with 
government agencies at the South- 
eastern Industrial Exposition this 
year. 


se THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP. 
MENT CORPORATION has been 
organized to offer potential indus- 
tries in Florida long-term, low-cost 
financing. The corporation, char- 
tered under authority of a 1961 law, 
is a combination of 25 financial in- 
stitutions and 40 individual finan- 
ciers, which with pooled funds will 
make loans to industries unable to 
obtain financing through regular 
commercial channels. 

A $15 million new industry, em- 
ploying 1,500 persons, may be the 
first customer for the corporation. 
Edward Ball, head of the Florida 
DuPont interests, told the organiza- 
tional meeting that the Florida 
National Bank group was now nego- 
tiating with the industry, which was 
planning a new plant in East Florida. 

Alfred McKethan, Brooksville 
banker, is temporary chairman of 
the corporation. Permanent officers 
will be elected later this year. 
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size! 
AGE OF Junior Posters are half the size of 


billboards—12’ wide x 6’ deep. They 
cost less... go where big billboard 


can’t go—yet have the same layou 
proportion of regular posters. Thi 
means you can post any standard bill 


board message (national, regional « 


retail) without sacrificing impact, at 
fraction of the cost of present ou- 
door boards. 





a new compact, impact advertising mediu 
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low cost! 


Junior Posters cost just a few cents a 
day...about 5¢ per thousand daily 
impressions. 5 boards or more cost 
only $20 per board per month—and 
that includes the “paper”. And be- 
cause Junior Posters are so economi- 
cal, you can post many more messages 
in each market...change messages 
frequently—even daily. And, your 
individual messages still have all their 
“Big Board” impact... they are liter- 
ally standouts! 





locations! 


Junior Posters are where other boards 
aren't. Their size allows them to be 
placed in zones that rule out “Big 
Boards”... downtown areas, residen- 
tial areas, parking lots, point-of-sale 
... tops and sides of buildings. Pick a 
spot where you'd like to see your mes- 
sage... chances are a Junior Poster 
can put it there. If there is not a board 
there now ...there will probably be a 
Junior Poster there—tomorrow! 


to catch every driver’s eye... every passer-by! 
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Messages... Markets 





custom quick 
copy changes! 


Junior Posters are three simple panels 
with the “paper” preposted in the shop. You can change 
copy just by changing panels. You can do it overnight... 
every night! Local advertisers can tie-in with national mes- 
sages by using the third panel for their name and imprint 
... retailers can post sale prices with just the right timing. 
There’s never been such a fast and flexible medium. 





custom quick 
market coverage! 





From Savannah...South! Name a 
market... pick a spot... with Junior Posters there are no 
hard-to-post locations. Because of their size, Junior Posters 
are not only permitted in high-traffic, uncluttered zones; 
they can be erected in these zones, quickly, by two men. 
So—pick a spot where you'd like to see your message, or 
your client’s message. Chances are you can post it there 
—with maximum impact and minimum cost—on a 
Junior Poster. 






































...Inside the State 





ss THE SUWANNEE RIVER area, 
encompassing 12 counties, is being 
studied by the state as possible giant 
recreational playground. The area 
now contains three state parks, two 
historical monuments, a_ national 
forest and four wildlife management 
areas. 


ssSUNTAN OIL, cigarette filters 
and wonder drugs are some of the 
things being explored as possible 
new citrus by-product products. A 
research program is planned to be 
launched in these fields soon by 
Florida Citrus Mutual. 


esGENERAL TELEPHONE CO. 
of Florida is offering business sub- 
scribers a free communications plan- 
ning and appraisal by company con- 
sultants. 

D. E. LaMaster, manager of the 
marketing and sales department, 
which will administer the program, 
said “With good communications 
planning, a system of centralized 
compatible equipment can be devel- 
oped which will reduce confusion 


and money waste to a minimum.” 

“In many large companies, a full 
time communications man is em- 
ployed just to plan and coordinate 
the company’s communications re- 
quirements...General of Florida 
now offers the same big company 
thinking and planning to small con- 
cerns which otherwise could not 
afford the service on their own,” 
LaMaster concluded. 


ssCONSTRUCTION OF LODG- 
ING AND EATING facilities in 
Florida almost doubled in the first 
six months of this year, compared to 
the same period last year. State 
Hotel Commissioner Robert Riedel 
reported that new construction and 
alterations totaled $70.1 million from 
January through June. 

Restaurants accounted for the 
biggest increase in construction, with 
an increase of 105 per cent. Building 
and alterations of apartments rose by 
102 per cent and motels by 35 per 
cent. Not a single new hotel was 
started in the first half of this year, 
Riedel said. 
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1628 SAN MARCO BLVD., JACKSONVILLE 7, FLORIDA 





es PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIR- 
WAYS has won a new Florida-to- 
Mexico City air route. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board in granting the 
route to Pan-Am, rejected applica- 
tions for the route filed by Eastern. 
Air Lines and National Airlines. 

Available traffic on the route is 
not sufficient for more than one U.S. 
line, the CAB said. The award per- 
mits the airline to operate between 
either Miami or Tampa and Mexico 
City, with a required stop at Merida, 
Mexico. 


eeTHE FLORIDA’ JUNIOR 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE has 
set up a special space department 
to study Florida’s problems and to 
help in obtaining more space age 
industry for the state. 

A resolution adopted by the sum- 
mer conference of the Jaycees called 
on the government to “utilize advan- 
tages of locating future missile and 
space facilities and activities within 
the state of Florida by giving care- 
ful, non-political consideration for 
the placing of such future facilities 
in this state.” 

A five member committee, repre- 
senting the major areas of Florida, 
has been set up to make recom- 
mendations to the Florida Chamber 
on future action. 


ee CHARTERS OF INCORPORA- 
TION have been issued to 29 people 
under the Professional Services Asso- 
ciation Act, which became effective 
September 1, according to records 
of the Secretary of State’s office. 

The 1961 legislative act permits 
professional men, either individually 
or in groups, to incorporate. Objec- 
tive of the law is to permit doctors, 
lawyers, accountants and other pro- 
fessional people to obtain federal 
income tax benefits enjoyed by cor- 
porations. 

The Florida Bar is preparing a 
test case for the U.S. Internal Reve- 
nue Servic? which will determine 
guide-lines for incorporation. Laurie 
Tomlison, district director of Inter- 
nal Revenue, said that once the test 
case is completed, Washington head- 
quarters of the IRS will be able to 
spell out the guide-lines. 

The Florida Bar has asked the 
Florida Supreme Court for a change 
in the Code of Ethics governing all 
Florida attorneys to make possible 
participation by lawyers. 
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INSURANCE 
MEANS 
GULF 


LIFE! 











To more and more employers and 
their thousands of employees in 
Florida and other southeastern 
states, Group Insurance means 
Gulf Life. 

When you consider new 
Group Insurance plans for your 
employees, call a Gulf Life Group 
specialist. He can also help you 
modernize your present plans. 

Call your local Gulf Life 
representative, your broker, or the 
Gulf Life Group Office in 
Jacksonville, Miami, or Tampa. 
One of these offices, staffed by 
competent Group specialists, is 
assigned to serve your city. 





Gulf Life wae Cm ‘i 


Founded 1911 e Home Office, Jacksonville, Florida 
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... Inside the State 





ssNATIONAL AIRLINES began 
the first all-cargo flights from Florida 
to California in August. Daily round- 
trip flights are made five times a 
week, from Miami to Los Angeles 
via Orlando, Tampa and Houston. 





NATIONAL AIRLINES Super H. Constellation 
air freighter is loaded at Miami International 
Airport for Los Angeles. National now offers 
round-trip, all cargo service to California. 


“Not only will the daily air freight 
service be a boon to Florida 
producers,” said Richard J. Welsh, 
director of the Dade County Devel- 
opment Department, “it should be a 
big help to the state in attracting the 
kind of new industries most needed 
here. The industries most desirable 
are those that manufacture the high- 
value-per-pound product that can 
advantageously use air freight.” 

“The air cargo service that Na- 
tional Airlines is inaugurating to 
California is a most welcome new 
link in our transportation network 
because the community of interest 
between the two states is going to 
continue to grow rapidly,” Welsh 
said. 

Principle products now being 
shipped from Florida to the West 
Coast are: electronic equipment, 
plastics, guided missile parts, wear- 
ing apparel, aircraft parts, live tropi- 
cal fish and plants, and zoo animals 
from South America. 


eaGENERAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION has __ purchased 
nearly 43,000 acres of land in the 
Cape Canaveral area and is planning 
to develop it into a full-sized city. 
The $16.5 million transaction, one of 
the largest real estate deals of its 
kind in Florida history, gives Gen- 
eral Development a total of 45,197 
acres at Port Malabar just outside 
Melbourne. 

Frank E. Mackle, Jr. board chair- 
man, said the firm now has enough 


land to build a complete range of 
urban facilities and launch a na- 
tional home and homesite selling 
program. 

The land was acquired by Gen- 
eral Development from F. Marion 
Platt of Melbourne and from Mel- 
bourne Ranches, Inc., headed by 
New York retail executive George 
Farkas. 


a= MIAMI BEACH’S FONTAINE- 
BLEAU Hotel will soon call itself 
the “Fontainebleau, Resort and 
Club,” move its front door off Collins 
Avenue, hire a guard for its gate- 
house and keep out the general 
public. 

“After November 23, non-guests 
will be admitted only on the per- 
sonal invitation of our registered 
guests,” said owner Ben Novack. 
Novack said the hotel would not 
become a private health spa, but the 
move was planned to rid the lobby 
of the general public. “This won't 
work as a tax dodge,” Novak said, 
referring to speculations that the 
move was designed to enable guests 
to deduct spa expenses from their 
income taxes. 








Timing Makes 
The Difference 


Only MUZAK* is programmed 
to balance the energy curve 
of employees 


Prevents careless mistakes at 
low energy periods 





*MUZAK—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Tropical Music 
Sewice Iuc. 
219 S. Packwood — Tampa 











317 S. MERIDIAN 





HYDRAULIC SYSTEMS 


designed & manufactured 
to your requirements 


SPECIAL MACHINES 
AND TOOLS 
DESIGNED AND 
BUILT 


Typical JIC 
Power Unit 


Dunn Engineering Co. 


TAMPA 2, FLORIDA 
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ENGINEERS,@ 
ARCHITECTS 
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SEND FOR FREE 
TECHNICAL 
MANUAL 


Now you can have — at your 
fingertips—the complete story 


on the specifications, construc- 


tion, physical requirements and 
maintenance of an aerobic 
digestion sewage treatment 
plant. This manual belongs in 
your files. 


It shows how such odor-free 
plants are applicable when 
you construct schools, motels, 
trailer courts, shopping centers 
and subdivisions. Your client 
need not fear building beyond 
the reach of metropolitan treat- 
ment facilities. 


The space requirements for 
these plants are minimum. They 
may also be installed in tandem 
or added to in order to provide 
additional capacity for growing 
needs. Simple in design, these 
plants are odor-free, require 
only minimum maintenance. 


Have your secretary send for 
your technical manual today. 





MAROLE 
HYGENIC 


EQUIPMENT, INC. 
1627 Gulf-to-Bay Boulevard 
Clearwater, Florida 
Telephone 442-2117 








Businessmen in the News 








One of the busiest men in the 
state last month was John M. Ham- 
mer, Tampa insurance executive, 
who took over chairmanship of the 
Florida Turnpike Authority just in 
time to step into a hotbox of issues 
involving just about every corner of 
the state. 

Despite several crisises going on 
simultaneously Hammer seemed to 
be coping well with the problems. 
In Jacksonville he assured the folks 
that the extension of the Miami-Ft. 


Turnpike Authority Chairman 
Keeps Busy 


Pierce turnpike to and west of Or- 
lando would not hamper Interstate 
95 from Jacksonville to Daytona 
Beach. As a matter of fact he wag. 
ered both projects would be finished 
about the same time. 

Down in Tampa and on the West 
Coast, Hammer was talking freely 
about a turnpike from Tampa to Ft. 
Myers and possibly Miami if re- 
search showed it feasible. He let it 
be known that the Turnpike Author- 
ity was in business to build anywhere 
a gap in the Interstate and state road 
system justified it. Hammer, top 
insurance executive in Tampa for 
many years, also said “sidewalk 
actuaries” might as well quit worry- 
ing about the refinancing of the pres- 
ent turnpike bonds to build the new 
extension because “This is the only 
way the turnpike can be extended.” 








PorT SUTTON inc. 
Moving Ahead With Tampa's Port 


Deepwater Industrial and Terminal Sites 


Box 2741 


Phone 4-3181 
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Luther Cox Makes 
an Extraordinary Call 


When E. Luther Cox started work- 
ing for the Gulf Telephone Company 
at Perry, Fla. back in 1911 he 
doubled as a lineman in the daytime 
and an operator at night. He was 17 
then and has been head of the com- 
pany from nearly the day he began 
cutting green pine trees to make 
poles. 

Last month Cox picked up one of 
his phones and dialed. It wasn’t an 





ordinary call. It marked the com- 
pletion of 100 per cent dial facilities 
for Florida and all the state tele- 
phone brass and politicians were on 
hand. Cox made a little speech. 

With the completion of Gulf’s 2320 
phones on dial Florida could brag 
that its 2,008,200 telephones were 
the first in the South and fourth in 
the nation to go on a complete dial 
system. 





Bank Moves Out— 
Another Moves In 





Sometime late this month the offi- 
cers and employees of the Florida 
National Bank of Jacksonville will 
say goodbye to their old quarters on 
Forsyth St. and walk three blocks to 
their huge new 11-story bank build- 
ing. 

As they leave Rudolph Hardee will 
walk in. He will bring with him a 
new banking staff and a new charter 
for the Jacksonville National Bank. 
Banking will be resumed as usual. 
Thus the 30th bank of the Florida 
National Group will evolve. 

Hardee, president of the new bank 
is shown (left) with Harry W. 
Odom, assistant cashier. Hardee was 
formerly vice president of the Flor- 
ida National of Jacksonville and 
joined the Group in 1946 after re- 
lease from the Air Force as staff 
sergeant. 





G. James Hughes 
Honored by CCOA 





Big things have been happening 
to G. James Hughes. A few months 
back he was named president of the 
Pan American Bank of Miami. 
Hughes joined Pan American after a 
tour as president of the Metropolitan 
Bank of Miami during which depos- 
its rose almost astronomically. 

Retiring as president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the Americas, 
Hughes was honored by being 
named Honorary Life President. The 
meeting was held recently in Aruba, 
Dutch West Indies. Hughes is shown 
(left) turning over his gavel to 
Clinton N. Whitfield, of Aruba, new 
CCOA president. 
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An association of widely experienced businessmen organized especially to 
provide financial assistance and a broad range of management services for 


small and medium sized businesses. 


OCTOBER 1961 


TELEPHONE ELGIN 3-9054 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


765 OAK STREET 
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JET HELICOPTER proves useful in construction 
of prefabricated buildings. “Aerial Angler” 


hunts schools of Tarpon during tournament on — 
Gulf Coast. Air Florida sprays groves for the © 


Minute Maid Corporation. 





New Jobs For Helicopters 


Air Florida Helicopter Airways, Inc. 
Finds Profits in Diversification 


Mere than a year ago James Van 
Pelt, Tampa transportation executive, 
formed a corporation to shuttle a 
growing number of passengers into 
Tampa International 
Airport. 

A helicopter pickup 
service seemed a nat- 
ural to ferry busy or 
impatient passengers 
_ to nearby points such 

- as Sarasota or St. 

: ' Petersburg. The new 
Van Pelt company, Air Florida 
Helicopter Airways, Inc., bought two 
new French jet Alouette 20 helicop- 
ters, and began to offer their services. 

“It just didn’t work out as we 
thought it would, "Van Pelt admits. 
“The demand was very uneven. We 
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had to turn some business down 
because our helicopters had a capac- 
ity of only four passengers. Some- 
times we could get a vacation party 
loaded except for the dog and the 
baggage.” 

When passenger volume failed to 
meet expectations, Air Florida Heli- 
copter started seeking ways to divers- 
ify. They found some unusual needs 
for their service. But the biggest 
boon was their advent into the citrus 
spraying business. 

The powerful downdraft of a jet 
helicopter offers unique spraying 
characteristics. The system has 
proved so successful that Air Florida 
has taken over much of the spraying 
needs of the huge Minute Maid Cor- 
poration. Van Pelt estimated that 


Air Florida’s spraying income alone 
next year will be approximately 
$150,000. 

Air Florida has been pioneering 
some unique uses of the helicopter. 
Recently the company placed a pre- 
fabricated church steeple neatly on 
its perch while awed onlookers mar- 
ve'ed. It demonstrated how sections 
of a prefabricated or shell home 
could be taken to a building site. A 
more routine job for the company is 
inspection of the big power lines of 
the Florida Power Corporation. 

Van Pelt points out that Air Flor- 
ida has not lost interest in the 
passenger field. The company is 
investigating larger equipment, bet- 
ter designed for passenger use. End 
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Inventory Tax Law Illegal? 


Alachua County Circuit Judge 


Declares 1961 Legislative Act Unconstitutional 


A bill revising procedures for tax- 
ing retail inventories in Florida, 
which went through the 1961 session 
of the Legislature virtually un- 
noticed and then stirred up a storm 
among county tax assessors, has 
been declared unconstitutional by 
Judge George L. Patten of Alachaua 
County Circuit Court. 

The bill required merchants to 
declare their average annual inven- 
tory to their tax assesor based on the 
same data they reported on their 
income tax returns, but in place of 
the “full cash value” which the law 
heretofore had required in assessing 
inventories as personal property, the 
new measure limited the valuation 
for tax purposes to 25 per cent of 
the invoice cost. 

Proponents of the bill had two 
principal arguments, one of which 
apparently was the basis of Judge 
Patten’s finding the law was uncon- 
stitutional. Supporters argued pres- 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY ACT OF CON- 
GRESS AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933 AND JULY 2, 1946 
SHOWING OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT 
AND CIRCULATION OF FLORIDA TREND 


Florida Trend is published monthly at 
a. Florida. Statement is for September 
5, 1961. 


State of Florida 
County of Hillsborough: SS. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Harris H. Mullen, who, being duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is Publisher of Florida Trend Magazine and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership and management, etc. of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations. 

That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher editor and manager are: Publisher and 


Editor, Harris H. Mullen, Tampa, Florida; 
pennctate Editor, Charles Darragh, Tampa, 
orida. 


That the owners are (names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of capital stock): 

Florida Grower Publications, Inc., Tampa, 
and Florida Grower Press, Inc. Tampa. 

That there are no bondholders or mortgages. 

That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: 5,000. 

(Signed) HARRIS H. MULLEN 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 25th 
day of September, 1961. 

(Seal) MRS. B. M. BUSUTTIL 
Notary Public for the State of Florida at large. 
My commission expires December 18, 1961. 


ent assessment procedures were so 
haphazard that in most cases, as 
Dade’s Senator Cliff Herrell put it, 
“only the honest and the scared are 
now paying the tax.” They also con- 
tended inventories should not be 
taxed on the same basis as personal 
property because they were “goods 
in transit” rather than “goods in use.” 

It was this latter contention that 
Judge Patten found irreconciliable 
with the Constitution. He said the 
new law requires a distinction “be- 
tween classes and types of personal 
property which is strictly prohibited 
by the Constitution.” 

He asserted in his declaratory 
decree that the law would result in a 
businessman paying 25 per cent tax 
on an item, “and then upon sale to 
the ultimate user, the same property 
would be subject to assessment by 
the tax: assessor at full cash value. 
This results in so apparent a conflict 
and discrimination that it needs no 
further illustration.” 

Since the legislative session ended 
in June, tax assessors had raised a 
hue and cry that the new law would 
reduce county revenues by millions 
of dollars. A poll of assessors indi- 
cated estimated losses ranging from 
$125,000 in Alachua and $136,000 in 
Sarasota to $2 million to $3 million 
per year each in Broward, Dade, 
Duval, Hillsborough and Polk. 

Apparently unaffected by Judge 
Patten’s decree (which may be ap- 
pealed ) was a lesser noted provision 
of the bill which abolished the in- 
ventory portion of the wholesalers’ 
occupational license tax, levied on 
the basis of .8 of one mill on average 
inventory for the state license, and 
.4 of one mill for the county license. 
Senator John Sutton of Orange 
County, the bill's chief sponsor in 
the Senate, said such a provision 
on retailers’ licenses had been pre- 
viously abolished. State Comptroller 
Ray Green estimated the state would 
lose not more than $100,000 a year 
and the counties $50,000 as a result 
of this change. End 


TELEPHONE ELGIN 3-9054 
@ Finance equipment and facility requirements 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
DIRECT ASSISTANCE WITH THE PREPARATION AND EXECUTION OF 
PLANS AND PROGRAMS DESIGNED TO 


® Facilitate growth and expansion through equity financing or merger 


@ Meet short term working capital needs 


CAPITAL 


765 OAK STREET 
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@ Organize and finance new business ventures 


@ Reorganize and refinance distressed companies 
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now with DixiRib Perma-Color Panels 


If you need new or additional space, 
large or small, one of the 1200 
standard units in the Dixisteel 
Building line is sure to fit your 
requirements. 

These all-steel rigid-frame build- 
ings are pre-engineered and pre- 
cision-fabricated to provide low- 
cost structures in a matter of days 
— not months. 

Six beautiful, modern colors are 
now available in DixiRib Perma- 
Color panels. Baked enamel vinyl 
finish assures longer life with mini- 
mum maintenance. 

Get the facts about Dixisteel 
Buildings from your nearest dealer 
or write us direct for descriptive 
catalog. 


* Over 1200 standard units in the 

Dixisteel Building line 

Standard 4:12 or 114:12 roof 

pitch 

Beautiful DixiRib Perma-Color 

Panels in six factory-applied 

colors 

¢ Rigid Frame, clear-span con- 
struction —no posts or trusses — 
maximum usable interior space 


CHEAPER THAN RENT-LOW COST FINANCING AVAILABLE 
FREE ESTIMATES—NO OBLIGATION 


STEEL BUILDING DIVISION 


MBMA BP En OM EG 


P. O. Box 1714 + Atlanta 1, Ga. « TR 5-3441 
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BEFORE YOU BUILD...BUY... 
































Tierra 
Verde 


Pinellas real estate brokers are 
plowing through the intricacies of 
the biggest and most comprehensive 
development sales brochure _ that 
most of them have ever seen, to learn 
what Tierra Verde has in it for them 
and their clients. Other Florida 
brokers can expect to be briefed on 
the proposition during the months 
starting with October. 

The brochure contains all the data 
on the Berlanti-Murchison island 
project which in 1962 will be auto- 
mobile-related to St. Petersburg and 
its Gulf Beaches upon the opening of 
key bridges in the new $7,000,000 
Pinellas toll “Bayway” system. Mean- 
while, the developer is constructing 
first house models and greeting visi- 
tors who utilize his vehicle ferry 
service from the Pass-a-Grille section. 

Brokers’ eyes will bug if they do 
the arithmetic. The plat shows nearly 
4,000 sites with prices that aggregate 
$90,000,000. Single-family sites on a 
waterway start around $150 a front 
foot, rise to $250 on bay frontage, 
and commercial Gulf frontage fig- 
ures around $1,650 a foot. There is 
more than two miles of double com- 
mercial frontage on the Bayway 
highway where prices are about $600 
a foot. 

Tierra Verde evolves from Cab- 
bage and Pine Keys, and _ lesser 
islands, which Irving and Hyman 
Green bought in 1955 from old-time 
local owners, then sold in 1959 to 
Berlanti Construction Co. of Harri- 
son, N. Y., which was in partnership 
with Clint Murchison, Jr. and his 
brother, John. A loan from a Texas 





MANAGER AVAILABLE 
JANUARY 1, 1962 
Manager 3 years major tourist 
attraction in New York State with 
staff of 95 employees; 5 years 
Manager Florida attraction (FPRA 
Award winner); 12 years Field 
Supervisor and Manager public em- 
ployment offices. Strong on property 
management - maintenance, public 
relations, personnel management, 
analysis and development of opera- 
tions and community _ relations. 
Prefer full time Management with 
Public Relations opportunity in 

Florida. 
Write: Florida Trend - P.O. Box 150, 








Tampa, Fla. 























Cost of Sites in Huge Berlanti-Murchison Island 
Development in Pinellas County Totals $90 Million 


bank helped provide some $9,000,000 
which has been spent to date on 
pre-opening land development. This 
included complete, dredging, sea- 
walling and utilities for areas which 
constitute only about 30 per cent of 
the total plan. 

By persuing all the documents in 
the brochures brokers will learn: 

The project is divided into six 
“dated” areas. Minimum _§ésite- 
purchase terms are 10 per cent down, 
with another 40 percent due in one 
year if in Area #1, two years in Area 
#2, and so on. The remaining 50 


as implied by all-underground utili- 
ties. Any structure must have 1,400 
square feet of grade level space. 
Completely banned are home busi- 
nesses, unattached garages or car- 
ports, exposed garbage cans or heat- 
ing-cooling equipment, Australian 
pine trees, advertising signs, mobile 
home parks, and any nuisance uses. 

The covenants make each owner 
a subscriber to a sort of pre- 
municipal body, Tierra Verde Com- 
munity Association, Inc., which will 
enforce the restrictions and by 1967 
—earlier if there are 3,000 members 





TIERRA VERDE, developed by Berlanti-Murchison, will be linked to St. Petersburg by the Pinellas 
toll “Bayway” system in 1962. The development will have underground utilities and severe 
covenant restrictions, with a municipal body composed of residents to enforce them. 


per cent must be paid within 10 
years. The buyer agrees to build a 
specified type of improvement within 
one year in Area #1, two years in 
Area #2, and so on. He has the 
privilege of swapping without pen- 
alty (the applicable price list is 
appended to his contract) for another 
site, within a year, in a “later” area. 

Brokers’ commission on sites is 10 
per cent, payable by 25 per cent of 
the down payment, and by a ratio of 
future installment payments. 

On sites the developer has not yet 
reached, he agrees to install: under- 
ground electric power, sanitary and 
storm sewer, water gas and tele- 
phone lines; seawall, community 
television connection, fire hydrants, 
pavement and curb, street lighting 
and signs, curb plantings, and a site 
grade one foot above the street. 

Covenant restrictions are severe, 


—elect its own directors. The Asso- 
ciation has the power to levy an 
annual charge on every parcel 
“based on the Pinellas County as- 
sessed valuation of the property for 
the current year.” The money would 
be used for maintenance and opera- 
tion of public improvements and 
services—police and fire protection, 
public parking, recreational features, 
etc. 

Fred Berlanti, engineer son of 
president Louis Berlanti, heads the 
development. The Murchison broth- 
ers have visited it several times, 
without fanfare. The senior Berlanti 
is a public works contractor who, in 
addition to jobs on the Interstate 
system in New York and the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike extension, is en- 
gaged in Caribbean and Latin- 
American contracts—most heavily in 
Venezuela, on military projects. End 


@ Marketing, merchandising, and advertising 
7 
Charles A. Hardwick & Co.§ « riner:it end manogement contro 
a 
@ Recruiting and placement of key personnel 
@ Buying and selling of business properties 
@ Active contract management of special 
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Everglades Express? 


Florida Turnpike Authority to Study Tampa-Miami Toll Road 


Anticipating approval and sale of 
a $160 million bond issue to refund 
outstanding bonds on the Sunshine 
State Parkway and extend that toll 
facility from Fort Pierce to Wild- 
wood, Florida Turnpike Authority 
Chairman John Hammer says a feas- 


Such a study would probably be 
based on three-phase construction: 
Tampa to Fort Myers, Fort Myers to 
Naples, and Naples to Miami, Ham- 
mer told a meeting of the Turnpike 
Authority. He had previously said 
that, under already existing authori- 


ibility study on a turnpike between 
Tampa and Miami will be instituted 
late this fall. 


zation from the Legislature, the 
turnpike could be completed from 
Tampa at least to Naples by the 





the newspaper THAT GAVE 
AWAY NEARLY ONE 
HALF-MILLION DOLLARS 


Back in the depression year 1933, shortly after we came to 
Orlando, no one had any money. We printed our own merchants’ 
script for our employees to trade at advertisers’ stores. 


@ In depression days as in more prosperous times, there are 
always the helpless, the sick and the lonely who cannot get assist- 
ance from the city, the county, the state or even the federal 
government. 


@ The Sentinel-Star started Goodfellows, Inc. to raise funds for 
these unfortunate persons. To date we have given away $232,000 


res vt © 
10sec 


to those who could not get help anywhere else. . . and we're still 
doing it. Besides this, the Sentinel-Star-Martin Andersen Founda- 
tion, since November 1, 1951, has given away more than $200,000 
of our own money . . . a combined total of nearly a half-million to 
charity through the two Sentinel-Star funds. 


@ Ours tries very hard to be a paper with a heart, but we are not 
proud of our golf score. 


MARTIN ANDERSEN 
j Editor/Owner/Ad Writer/Galley Boy/Good Fellow 





Orlando 


Seutinel-Star 


ORLANDO FLORIDA 








GATEWAY TO THE MOON—ORLAMDO SERVES CAPE CANAVERAL 
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time the Bryant Administration 
leaves office in January, 1965. 

County commissioners of seven 
counties along the route from Tampa 
to Miami have endorsed the turn- 
pike proposal, but the plan is not 
without opposition along the lower 
West Coast area the new facility 
would serve. 

A group of Pinellas County resi- 
dents contends that the area’s efforts 
would be better directed toward 
winning Congressional approval for 
extension of the Federal Interstate 
Highway system southward from 
Tampa or St. Petersburg to Miami. 
And many in the Fort Myers-Naples 
area heatedly maintain there is 
insufficient traffic to warrant a toll- 
way, and that instead efforts toward 
widening and improving the Tami- 
ami Trail (U. S. Highway 41) should 
be redoubled. 

State Road Chairman John Phil- 
lips in effect has thrown cold water 
on both these alternatives. Even 
should extension of the Interstate 
system be approved (Florida Con- 
gressmen tried unsuccessfully in 
1957 to achieve it), Phillips says it 
would be years before the State 
Road Department could find money 
to put up the state’s 10 per cent 
share of the estimated $200 million 
cost. By the same token, the state 
cannot afford to move much faster 
than the slow present pace in im- 
proving the Tamiami Trail, toward 
which, as a primary road project, the 
state must put up at least 50 per cent. 

Proponents of the project, which 
has been named “Everglades Ex- 
pressway by Sarasota County Com- 
missioner John Spanos, point out 
that the Tampa-Fort Myers area has 
a present population of 1 million, a 
third more than the five counties 
through which the Miami-Fort 
Pierce turnpike had when that facil- 
ity was at the same stage of planning 
a decade ago. By 1970, population 
forecasts for the area are 1.5 million, 
the same population which the Sun- 
shine Parkway counties have today. 

Foes of the plan contend in reply 
that population figures are a poor 
barometer of automobile toll traffic 
—even though tourist study figures 
show the East Coast’s margin of 
visitors who travel by automobile is 
only 4 to 3. 

These are precisely the points that 
will be cleared up, however, by the 
feasibility study which Hammer has 
announced will be made. If the 
West Coast turnpike is deemed fea- 
sible by the engineers, Hammer and 
the Bryant Administration appar- 
ently are committed to build it. End 
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How do successful Florida companies obtain the 
money they need for working capital and expansion? 

A TREND survey reveals that most of them, as 
might be expected, borrow it from their local com- 
mercial banks. To a lesser extent, they obtain debt 
financing from personal sources (friends, etc.), from 
industrial and commercial credit concerns, small busi- 
ness investment corporations, the federal Small Business 
Administration, and —increasingly— are going to the 
public for both debt and equity financing. 

What problems are they encountering? An unex- 
pectedly large percentage of the respondents to the 
survey—about half—said they had no problems. As for 
the rest, the problems they reported were just about 
as many and varied as the companies replying. 

Here are some sample comments: 

“For new equipment purchases, the best thing is the 
lease-option plan which is available on most machinery 
and provides tax savings.” 

“Equipment loans are best for heavy equipment— 
either through the equipment dealer’s financing plan, 
or through private placement with a leasing company 
on a lease-purchase plan.” 

“The SBA is too cumbersome for the small business 
operator. The recently touted small business investment 
corporations give you fits on interest rates and term 
of loan. They generally try to get themselves in and 
you out. I have not heard of any business having any 
spectacular success with these new firms.” 

“We have used both bank loans and accounts 
receiveable factoring for short term money. The prob- 
lem with the bank being dealt with is its loan limitations 
and usually the high interest rate.” 

“Have considered an SBA loan, but never pursued 
it after reports of long delays in their decisions and 
unusually large quantify of red tape involved. Small 
business investment companies appear to be after the 
high interest—large risk loans.” 

“Short term bank loans and warehouse receipt loans. 
No major problems encountered when balance sheet 
indicates good risk.” 

“We have found our SBA loan with bank participa- 
tion most satisfactory.” 

“Preference: 1.Open lines with banks. 2. Bank 
financing of accounts receivable when available.” 

“We have pledged our accounts receivable on a 
non-notification basis to obtain short-term loans. We 
found that most banks require a company to be in 
business for at least five years with a steady growth 
and reasonable profits before short term financing would 
be considered. We have obtained long term financing 
through the SBA.” 

“Have used banks for both long and short term 
financing for years. Will continue to use banks, assum- 
ing same pleasant relationship continues uninterrupted. 

“Commercial banks for short term financing. But 
this solves only part of the problem—particularly for 
growth and expansion. Long term loans are very 
difficult for most small business. We do not think the 
SBA is of any benefit to business—too much red tape 
and details, also lots of time. From what I have person- 
ally experienced and heard I would not travel that 
route. We plan to try and finance through some of the 
life insurance companies, we feel this is our best bet.” 

“The most serious problem has been that a small 
business such as ours is unable to receive needed work- 
ing capital over the long term though low-interest first 
mortgages representing a major portion of the value 





How to 
Get 
MONEY 
For your 
Company 


Trend Survey of Florida Businessmen 
Reveals Problems and Solutions of 
Company Financing 
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of the fixed assets. Large merchandising companies are 
able to secure high-value, long term mortgages on their 
building and land, or to “sell” their properties on a 
lease with option to buy back basis. A similar service 
whereby small merchandisers could maintain high 
liquidity of their assets would solve many working 
capital problems.” 

“Problems: Privately placed loans—want high inter- 
est. Bank loans—difficulty is limited amount available 
and stiffness of dealings. Trade payables and notes 
payable—too short a term. SBA—multitude of red tape 
and time to process. Machinery notes—high rate of 
interest.” 

“We have found factoring and warehousing of 
inventory unsatisfactory and expensive. We prefer out- 
right purchase of equipment with cost retired by 
depreciation, as compared with lease contracts.” 

“Used RFC for plant construction. Building mort- 
gage through Gulf Life. Also bonded warehouse 
receipts for bank loans. Could not find any source of 
long term business loans.” 

“I am very lucky not to need any financing and have 
not used any in the past.” 

“Our open line at the First National Bank has been 
sufficient for short term financing. For long term 
financing, we have used mortgage loans to finance real 
estate expenditures, and some preferred stock from 
time to time, mostly to employees.” 

“For short term financing our company has used a 
Jacksonville bank on an unsecured basis. We have not 
required short term financing except for 90 to 180 days 
to cover our accounts receivable, which are on a slow 
collection basis at times. We have not required long 
term capital financing, but in the event that we did 
require this type of financing at a later date, we would 
probably attempt to place a loan through the SBA. 
Ours is a close family corporation, and we would be 
reluctant to go through one of the new SBICs’, or a 
new stock issue.” 

“The major method or source of short term fi- 
nancing used by our company is 90 day bank loans. 
We might add to this, conditional sales contracts on 
automobile and fleet purchasing. We have also used 
lease purchasing for major office equipment items. Long 
term capital funds have been supplied by common and 
preferred stock issue. We have studied the possibility 
of an SBA loan for expansion outside of Florida. We 
are also contemplating the use of leasing companies on 
equipment with a useful life of over five years.” 

These comments, of course, do not cover the entire 
spectrum of methods used by Florida firms to finance 
themselves, or the problems which they encounter. 

Commercial bankers, as professionals in the field, 
offer some ideas. Says a leading Fort Lauderdale 
banker: “The commercial banks are always looking for 
good loans, as this is their primary source of income. 
One of the biggest difficulties involved is the under- 
capitalization of firms in the area, along with the 
absence of adequate records.” 

One of the problems in obtaining long term debt 
financing in Florida is the fact that, in common with 
the southern states generally, it is not a high-savings 
area, and those funds resulting from real savings which 
are abundantly available in some other areas of the 
nation for long term loans at relatively low interest, 
are not abundantly available in Florida. 

Sometimes the fact that Florida’s economy is a 
part of the South’s economy is overlooked or forgotten 
because of Florida’s enormous recent growth. It is 
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generally recognized that the South’s major economic 
problem—and Florida’s—is to bring its per capita income 
up to the national level. 

Florida has a greater need for capital investment 
than the more highly industrialized states; it therefore 
has a greater need for savings, out of which capital 
investment must come. 

Studies have testified to the accuracy of the obvious 
truth that high per capita income is achieved through 
high capital investment per worker. But until high 
per capita income is achieved, with the resulting higher 
savings which higher income makes possible low inter- 
est, long term debt financing will not be readily avail- 
able from: Florida sources. It will have to come from 
the outside. 

Generally speaking, investments flow from areas 
where economic opportunities are less than savings, 
to areas where economic opportunities exceed savings. 

National life insurance companies and other large 
institutional lenders commonly recognize no regional 
boundaries where their large loans are concerned. 
Large Florida corporations, particularly utilities, and 
governmental subdivisions generally, are able to take 
advantage of the lowest interest rates for debt financing 
available in the U. S. But the institutional lenders will 
do business only with large borrowers. Small business 
finds it extraordinarily difficult to borrow money from 
a distance. 

National life insurance companies have entered the 
Florida mortgage business en masse. But few of them 
have set up the fairly elaborate systems of investigation 
and supervision necessary to make loans to small 
business. 

Life insurance companies domiciled in the state are 
making funds available to small business to a degree. 
But, because the housing boom which has been in 
progress since World War Two makes investments in 
mortgages so attractive, the bulk of their funds invested 
in the state has gone into mortgages. 

A half dozen years ago, the Federal Reserve Bank 
in Atlanta made a survey of the lending practices of 
50 life insurance companies domiciled in the several 
southeastern states of the Sixth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. The survey revealed that only six of these com- 
panies made direct placement loans to local industrial 
firms. How many of these six were Florida companies 
was not revealed in the survey. 

The survey pointed out that most Southern life 
companies were fairly young, and were closely held. 
It commented: “Even though results are still small, a 
few Southern companies are making strides in filling 
the long term capital needs of small, local industrial 
firms, and are developing permanent lending programs 
in this area. ‘In general, as these life insurance com- 
panies grow and pass from closed to public ownership, 
greater specialization and emphasis on the investment 
aspects of the business will undoubtedly produce more 
or in capital lending to the small, local industrial 

rms. 

Therefore, until increased savings in Florida (which 
will come with higher per capita income) create a 
greater reservoir of capital which is lendable for long 
terms at competitively low interest, small companies 
(to whom the great national money markets are not 
readily available) will continue to have difficulty obtain- 
ing long-term debt financing under attractive conditions. 

Probably Florida-domiciled life insurance companies 
will increasingly become a good source of long term 
loans for small business. End 
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The Best Way To Get 
A Bank Loan 


Tampa Banker Says Secret is to Organize 
Facts and Present Them Clearly 


Too many commercial bank loans are rejected, 
according to Don F. Gadbury, assistant vice president 
of the Marine Bank and Trust Company of Tampa, 
because the applicant fails properly to prepare for his 
interview with the loan officer, and fails to present all 
the necessary facts both about his business and his 
immediate problem. 

In order to clarify precisely what information bank 
loan officers need, Gadbury has prepared a booklet, 
which will soon be published, entitled 
“Commercial Bank Loans—How to 
Apply.” 

The booklet outlines five basic facts 
" needed in every extension of credit. 
» “These facts can be divided conveniently 
into five categories called the five ‘C’s’ of 
credit. They are Character, Capacity, 
Capital, Conditions and Collateral,” the 

Gadbury booklet reads. 

“Very simply stated, Character pertains to an indi- 
vidual’s honesty, integrity or intent to retire his or her 
obligations when they become due. Capacity is a busi- 
ness earning power, or ability to produce a profit. Capi- 
tal is the total assets af a business less all liabilities, 
sometimes called net worth, or corporate equity. Con- 
ditions are the particular economic conditions prevailing 
at the time the loan is requested. Collateral, of course, 
is the specific property pledged to secure the loan.” 


Complete Details on Loan Necessary 


The applicant should be prepared thoroughly to 
discuss with his banker the dollar amount requested. 
The banker will want to know in detail what the money 
is to be used for, and why the exact amount requested 
is needed. Sometimes bankers and customers together 
can work out a plan by which the amount of money 
needed (and the loan) can be reduced. Bankers habit- 
ually look for ways to do this. If such a plan can be 
worked out, it will be to the benefit of the borrower, 
because interest on borrowed money is an expense, and 
the lower the expenses of a business, the higher the 
profits, 

The length of time credit is to be outstanding will 
be of particular interest to the loan officer; he will want 
to make sure the time of repayment is as short as pos- 
sible. Generally speaking, (though it depends on each 
bank’s policy ), unsecured loans are limited to one year. 

Next, the loan officer will want details about the 
purpose of the loan. The loan should also be for a sound 
business purpose. On loans secured by listed securities, 
borrowers are required by law to indicate in writing 
the purpose of the loan. Many bankers would like to 
see this practice extended to all forms of business loans, 
if for no better reason than because the process of 
writing the purpose down clarifies thinking about it. 
It is important from the bank’s point of view that the 
loan be of some benefit to the community. 


The banker, having an overall view of the business 
community, will sometimes be able to indicate ways in 
which the borrower can save money and reduce the 
amount of the loan. He might know of used equipment 
that is available, with consequent saving over the price 
of new equipment. Or, rather than a long term accounts 
receivable line he might recommend a short term work- 
ing capital loan with renewals from time to time, or 
suggest that additional capital be added to the business. 

Finally, the banker will want to know how the loan 
applicant plans to repay the loan. Bankers say that 
many businessmen, when they request a loan, have no 
idea how it will be repaid. There are only three basic 
ways a loan can be repaid. 

1. It can be repaid by liquidating assets into cash. 

2. It can be repaid from profits or the addition of 
capital. 

3. It can be taken over by another creditor. 

Bankers prefer loans to be repaid by liquidating 
inventory or receivables into cash, but in planning his 
interview with his bank’s loan officer, the businessman 
will do well to plan alternate sources of repayment as 
well. 


Several Steps to Successful Borrowing 


There are a couple of long-range things the business- 
man can do to maximize the ease with which he can 
borrow money from a bank. The first thing a new 
businessman in a community should do, of course, is 
to make the acquaintance of the local bankers. Like 
everyone else, bankers like to know the people they do 
business with. 

It is good practice for every businessman to have 
his accountant make up a fiscal statement every year 
(similar to a publicly held corporation’s annual report) 
and send a copy to his banker to be filed. In addition 
to year-end and previous year columns which show the 
trend of the business, a final column in the fiscal state- 
ment should give industry average figures for purposes 
of comparison. These figures are usually available from 
national trade associations. 

To quote again from Don Gadbury’s booklet: 
“Because banks are actually loaning their depositor’s 
funds, every loan must be scrutinized very closely. Each 
loan must meet the requirements not only of the initial 
loan officer, but of the bank’s finance committee, the 
board of directors, state and national bank examiners, 
and in most instances, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and the Federal Reserve System.” 

Thus it is apparent why bankers have to know all 
the facts before granting a loan. 

The businessman who takes the time before request- 
ing a loan to marshall his facts and organize them, who 
presents them clearly and succinctly, will have the 
greatest chance of success in getting a bank loan. 

It’s nothing but a selling job. 
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1. Open or unsecured loans. This is the famil- 
iar signature loan. It is usually reserved for firms 
or individuals of the highest credit standing. 


.2. Accomodation endorsement loans. En- 
dorsed by a third . who lends his credit 
standing to the maker. endorser’s credit must 
be excellent. 


3. Assignment of savings account loans. The 
maker assigns his savings account as security. The 
savings account continues to earn interest. » 

4. Cash value life insurance loans. The bank 
takes an assignment of the maker's life insurance 
as collateral. The amount of the loan cannot be 
ead than the cash value of the life insurance 

one year’s premiufn. 

5. Assignment of listed or unlisted stock loans. 
Secured by the hypothecation of active stocks held 
by the borrower. In some instances, governmeni 
regulations affect the margin of collateral a bank 
must hold on stock loans. 


6. Assignment of bond loans. Similar to above, 
bonds. are used as collateral instead of stocks. 
Somie types of government bonds are not assign- 
able and therefore cannot be pledged. 

7. Assigned accounts receivable loans, The 
_ maker assigns his accounts receivable to the bank. 
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As the accounts are paid, they are used to reduce » 


the- bank loan. Loans may on a notification 
or non-notification basis, which means the accounts 
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may or may not be notified to pay the bank 
directly. 

8. Warehouse receipt loans. Secured by a 
warehouse ates on a staple ey ag 
in a properly sw i warehouse. oan 
payments are ee erties of the goods are 
released. 

9. Assignment of contract loans. Commonly 
used by building, road or. defense contractors, 
steel erectors and the like. Loans are normally 
of a short term, and can be on completed or 
uncompleted contracts. Assi mt of ‘the con- 


tract should be acknowledged by both parties to 
the contract. 

10. Assignment of note and mortgage loans. 
Sometimes commercial banks will take an assign- 
ment of a note (usually on a real estate ae) 
provided they can get credit information on the 
maker. Second orale y my are not commonly 


- acceptable as collateral for bank loans. 
11. Floor plan inventory loans. Secured by 
equipment merchandise, this type loan enables 


dealers of readily salable inventories to purchase 
and display goods until they are sold. Usually 
made on large items which are readily identifiable, 
such as automobiles. 


12. Equipment chattel mortgage loans. Used 
in financing such types of commercial equipment 
as trucks, automobiles, air conditioners, etc. Usu- 
ally a lien is placed on the equipment until the 
loan is paid. 





Maybe You Can Go Public 


Sound Financial Background and Expert Professional Help Are 
Necessary for Public Stock Issue—Proceed With Caution 


More and more growing Florida firms are recog- 
nizing the advantages of public ownership, and the 
considerable number of firms going public will probably 
increase in the months and years to come. 

According to Tampa investment adviser Sheldon G. 
Adelson, whose firm, Corporate Capital Consultants, 
specializes in advising corporations in the fields of 
public financing and investment banking, public fi- 
nancing is usually advised for growing close corpora- 
tions who suffer from the disease of overexpansion, the 
chief symptom of which is hardening of the money-flow 
arteries. 

Every company, when it expands rapidly, experi- 
ences a skyrocketing need for money. But close cor- 
porations depend on debt financing-loans—to provide 
the funds they need. 

But loans must be secured by collateral, and they 
must be repaid—according to a timetable with interest. 
An expanding closely held company soon reaches a 
point at which it can no longer borrow money to finance 
continued expansion because it runs out of unpledged 
collateral. : 

How does the medicine of going public act on this 
disease of overexpansion? 
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First of all, it brings a supply of cash—equity capital 
—into the company coffers which, unlike borrowed 
money, does not have to be paid back. The addition 
of these dollars expands the credit base of a corporation 
and may enable it either to borrow more money or to 
borrow the same amount of money under more favor- 
able terms. In addition, the credit of the firm is usually 
improved simply by its new public status. The firm's 
expansion receives fresh impetus. 

Meanwhile, the original owners are rewarded by 
an improvement in the market value of their stock, 
which value is now determined by earnings and earn- 
ings potential. By contrast, stock in a close corporation 
(especially in the case of minority stockholders) has 
no value greater than the book value of the company, 
often has no market and therefore no cash value at all. 

How does a company set about going public? What 
pitfalls should it avoid? 

The first step is to locate a suitable underwriter 
(investment banker ). 

The “right” underwriter will determine a fair price 
at which to offer the stock to the public, assure good 
distribution of the issue, and a good after-market. A 
good after-market is especially important. It guarantees 
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that the stock will continue to be traded actively, and 
that a good market value for the stock is maintained. 
It is the only way to guarantee that equity capital will 
be available should the company at some future time 
want to issue additional stock. After all, few investors 
are interested in a company whose stock does not have 
an orderly market, and the price of which is on a 
steady downtrend. 

The “right” underwriter will handle the deal on a 
frm commitment basis. That means he will agree to 
purchase the entire issue outright from the corporation 
upon an effective date set by the SEC for registration 
of the issue. He will subsequently sell the stock to his 
own customers. and through the member firms of the 
underwriting syndicate he sets up, to their customers. 
But the corporation gets its money right away. 

The “right” underwriter will time the offering prop- 
erly. The stock market has cycles of fashions and fads. 
One season, electronics shares may sell like hotcakes, 
the next season it will be shell home shares. It is 
important to know when to go public in order to obtain 
maximum benefits from the issue. At the least, the 
market must be in a position to absorb the issue. 

PITFALL: “Peddling” or “shopping” the issue 
should be avoided. Worst of all is peddling the deal 
to get the best price. Don’t go from broker to broker 
to see who'll take your issue. The underwriting frater- 
nity is a close-knit one, news travels fast in it. 

The underwriter who originates an issue will ordi- 
narily form a syndicate of other underwriters to give 
the issue wider market distribution. If an underwriter 
learns (and he will) that your deal has been “shopped” 
and turned down by other underwriters—whom he 
might have had in mind asking to be members of the 
syndicate—he has little choice but to turn it down also. 

The next step is to determine, in consultation with 
your underwriter, whether or not your company is 
suitable for public issue. 


Factors to Be Considered in Going Public 


Some companies are too small to go public. There 
is no rule of thumb as to what size a company should 
reach before its shares can be marketed successfully. 
Every underwriter has his own ideas about this. Ac- 
cording to Adelson, what is a suitable size is determined 
by a ratio of gross sales and net earnings. The higher 
the net earnings, of course, the smaller the gross sales 
need be. Generally speaking, the gross sales should be 
somewhere near a million and net earnings upwards 
of five per cent. 


Other factors to be considered include: 


1. Percentage return on invested capital. 
2. Competition. 


2 
3. The company’s standing in its industry, both 
national and local. 


4. The industry’s position, both national and local. 


5. The economic growth factors in the areas served 
by the company. 


6. Management’s capability to put money to work, 
as well as depth in management. 


7. Concentration or diversification of operations. 
8. Market for the company’s products. 


PITFALL: Do not attempt to be your own under- 
writer. The law permits sale of stock without registra- 


tion if it is sold to fewer than 25 subscribers. Even if 
you can corral, say, 24 subscribers, there is rarely a 
way to prevent any of the original stock purchasers 
from reselling the stock and pushing the number of 
stockholders above 25. Then the stock should be regis- 
tered, and if it is not, a legal problem is created. 

More important is the fact that such a “private 
sale” will not create a secondary market—there will be 
no established market for the orderly resale of the 
original shares sold, or for the sale of subsequent issues. 
As Adelson says, “Once you've fallen on your face with 
a ‘public’ private placement, without an underwriter’s 
sponsorship, hardly an underwriter in the business 
would consider your company for subsequent sponsor- 
ship, or for additional investment capital.” 


Expert Preparation Necessary 


After it is decided the company is suitable for public 
financing, the issue must be prepared for registration 
and sale. Your CPA and attorney will handle this. 
Both should be thoroughly familiar with Securities and 
Exchange Commission procedure. If they are not, they 
will probably want to consult with CPAs and attorneys 
who specialize in preparing new public issues. 

There are important reasons why both should be 
thoroughly familiar with accepted procedures. 

Example: Many close corporations, in an effort to 
maximize tax benefits, use stepped-up depreciation 
schedules. They expense many items that could be 
amortized over a number of years. This is good pro- 
cedure for a closely held corporation, but in selling 
an issue, it’s best to show a more realistic earning 
capacity. A CPA who specializes in preparing financial 
statements for close corporations going public can, 
perfectly legitimately, prepare a statement which shows 
higher earning capacity. This, of course, will tend to 
increase the attractiveness of the offering when it 
reaches the market. 

Another example: The attorney will prepare a reg- 
istration statement for submission to the SEC. If he is 
inexperienced in SEC procedures, he may be respon- 
sible for slight irregularities in putting the statement 
together, or may not word the statement quite properly. 
This can evoke “deficiency letters” from the SEC, 
delaying the effective date. Again to quote Sheldon 
Adelson: “Once a statement is in registration longer 
than is normally expected, the underwriting fraternity 
notices this and consequently loses interest in the issue. 
This, of course, makes for increased difficulty in distri- 
bution of the security.” 

What about the successful, growing company which 
is not quite large enough for public financing? Is it 
frozen out altogether? 

Sometimes, before a growing company has reached 
a stage where its size and profits make it a good pros- 
pect for public financing, interim financing can be 
arranged through an underwriter. Interim financing 
usually takes one of two forms: Either the underwriter 
advances funds of his own which may be secured by 
convertible debentures, or he arranges private place- 
ment of either debentures or common stock. 

There is a definite advantage in this arrangement 
for the company which plans eventually to go public. 
The underwriter follows the company’s progress very 
closely, and the field is cleared for a public stock offering 
when the time comes. 

If it is so important, as this article indicates, to select 
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=~ right underwriter, how does one go about selecting 
im. 

There are some commercial bankers who are quali- 
fied to advise their customers. As William Dial, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank at Orlando, says: “In 
the past ten years, we have assisted many small com- 
panies which would reach the position where their 
equity capital was not sufficient to carry their volume. 
These problems have been solved in several ways. If 
the business had had a volume of at least two years of 





profitable operations, we would arrange a meeting with 
an underwriter and a small stock issue would be handled 
on a proper basis. In other instances, we have gone to 
the Small Business Administration on direct loan with 
the bank participating. In other instances, we have 
been able to interest private capital in well managed 
companies. We do not feel that there is any problem 
in financing small business in Florida if they are well 
managed companies and can show a successful period 
of operation.” 





Selling Your Stock in Florida 


Stringent Requirements of Florida Securities Commission Annoy 
Some But Protect the State Against ‘Boiler Room’’ Deals 


The president of Florida company 
preparing to offer its stock to the 
public for the first time was per- 
plexed and more than a little angry. 
His company had selected a dozen 
states where the stock would be 
offered and needed approval of the 
securities commissions in those states 
before clearing the entire issue with 
the U. S. Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Every state except one 
had already granted approval. The 
lone holdout: Florida. 

“Why, “the president demanded, 
“should it be harder and take longer 
to get the approval of my own state, 
where the reputation and worth of 
our company is best known? It just 
doesn’t make good sense.” 

His attitude is shared by many 
Floridians who criticize the state 
commission as being too tough and 
too slow. Even the strongest sup- 
porters of the Florida Securities 
Commission admit it is one of the 
toughest in the nation and that it 
regularly turns down for sale in 
Florida stocks already listed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

“The FSC registration require- 
ments are more stringent than those 
of the SEC, especially for small off- 
erings,” said a Miami underwriter. 
“The SEC has a simplified registra- 
tion for issues of $300,000 or less, but 
Florida doesn’t. As a result many 
companies making small offerings 
bypass the Florida commission alto- 
gether and sell their securities in 
northen states. We would like to see 
the FSC automatically accept such 
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issues if they have been cleared with 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. This would promote greater 
Florida ownership of Florida com- 
panies.” 

Other critics charge that the Flor- 
ida commission “isn’t content with 
preventing fraud, it wants to decide 
which firm is a good investment. The 
commission has no legal or moral 
right to make that decision.” 

In spite of these charges, the Flor- 
ida Securities Commission has plenty 
of supporters. Among 
the strongest is a man 
who has viewed its 
operation from both 
the inside and the 
outside, Jerry Thomas 
of Palm Beach. Thom- 
as served as director 
of thé commission 
during 1955-56, then 
returned to the investment banking 
field where he regularly handles 
securities registrations for Florida 
companies. 

“The laws under which the FSC 
operates are basically fraud laws,” 
he maintains. “Sure, the FSC stops 
some companies from going public, 
but only those companies which 
should be stopped. The FSC has a 
good staff of fair and responsible 
men. They can actually be a lot of 
help to a company going public.” 

Thomas, a state representative 
from Palm Beach County, has been 
interested in strengthening, not 
weakening, Florida’s “blue sky law,” 
under which the FSC _ operates. 
During the last session of the Legis- 


Thomas 


lature he successfully sponsored two 
bills aimed at bringing the so-called 
“eight percenters” under the com- 
mission’s regulation. 

This new legislation added an- 
other facet to a law that has been on 
the Florida statute books, in one 
form or another, since 1913. Only 
Nevada, of all the states, has no blue 
sky law, although specific regulations 
vary widely from state-to-state. 

The laws got their start, and name, 
during the 1911 session of the Kansas 
Legislature when an impassioned 
supporter of a stock regulation meas- 
ure declared “Dishonest promoters 
would sell shares of the bright blue 
sky itself.” 

The difference between the Flor- 
ida securities regulations and those 
of the federal government—and of a 
number of states—is the requirement 
that applications for the issuance of 
stock must be based on “sound busi- 
ness principles.” 

“The federal Securities and Ex- 
change Commission makes no such 
stipulation,” Thomas explained. “It 
operates almost entirely on the prin- 
ciple of ‘caveat emptor’—let the 
buyer beware. The SEC does de- 
mand full disclosure of facts in a 
prospectus which must get commis- 
sion approval before the stock is 
listed. But if that prospectus says 
truthfully, ‘we don’t think this propo- 
sition has any chance of making 
money; the promoters don’t have 
any money in it and wouldn't put 
any in it because it’s a lousy deal’, 
the stock could be registered.” 

As a result, the worthless uranium 
stocks that flooded the country a few 
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years ago could be, and were, regis- 
tered with the SEC. But they 
couldn't be registered, or sold, in 
Florida. 

FSC supporters maintain that the 
prevention of such wildly speculative 
stock issues promotes confidence in 
the market and works to the advan- 
tage of legitimate companies offering 
stock. In Florida, where the memory 
of boomtime land speculation and 
fraud is just dying, this is particu- 
larly important, they claim. 


FSC Ground Rules 


Some specific ground rules must be 
met by any company before its stock 
can be sold in Florida. Thomas listed 
these as the most important: 

1. The company must have a net 
worth of 25 per cent of the amount 
of stock being offered to the public. 
“This gives those issuing the stock 
a real financial stake in seeing that 
the company is successful. The 
commission turned down the appli- 
cation of one mining company offer- 
ing 2 million shares of common stock 
when it was discovered the promot- 
ers were to get 57 per cent of the 
voting stock for $3,000 while the 
public was being offered the remain- 
ing 43 per cent for $300,000. There 
might have been some justification 
for this, of course, if the company 
had done extensive development— 
but it hadn't.” 

2. The maximum sales commission 
is limited to 20 per cent “to prevent 
underwriters from taking unfair 
advantage of either the company or 
the public. “After all,” said Thomas, 
“the stock is being issued to raise 
money for the company and if too 
much goes for promotion, then the 
purpose is defeated at the very start.” 

3. Grossly inadequate stock op- 
tions to officers, promoters and 
underwriters are forbidden. “This 
prevents them from, in éffect, ‘water- 
ing the public’s equity’ in the event 
the stock does well. I remember one 
company—which didn’t get its stock 
registered in Florida—that gave the 
promoters and underwriters an op- 
tion to buy 30,000 shares of stock 
over a 10 year period at $1 a share. 
Let’s assume the company did well 
and the stock was trading seven 
years later for $20 a share. The 
holders of the option could buy 
$600,000 worth of stock for $30,000 
—depriving the company of $570,000. 
The equity interest of the other 
stockholders would be diluted by 
just that amount. And the option 
holders risked nothing; if the stock 
didn’t prosper, they simply didn’t 


have to exercise their options.” 


4. The promoters’ stock must be 
placed in escrow with the FSC until 
a six per cent dividend from earnings 
has been paid to all the other stock- 
holders. “This is another method of 
insuring that the promoters have a 
real stake in the long-run success of 
the company and aren’t simply plan- 
ning a get-rich-quick scheme.” 


5. The price of the stock must be 
realistic or the FSC can block the 
sale. 

“These regulations give the inves- 
tor insurance that he is taking an 
honest risk,” Thomas maintains. 
“They don’t mean that the issue is 
‘safe’, and we should never try to 
make registration mean that. If you 
carry regulation too far you can 
actually stifle growth, rather than 
promote it. The investor has a right 
to take a risk and there must be the 
element of chance in any free enter- 
prise system—do away with that 
element and you do away with 
growth. Attempt to guarantee invest- 
ments and you no longer have a 
capitalistic society, you have a social- 
istic society.” 

Then why is our unhappy Florida 
company president having trouble? 
Simply because all of this checking 
takes time. Financial records must 
be checked, company officials talked 
to, often the physical facilities of the 
firm viewed. All of this takes time— 
and it is only part of the commis- 
sion’s work. The FSC is also charged 
with checking into reports of viola- 
tions of the Florida blue sky law and 
with gathering the evidence neces- 
sary to prosecute those found to be 
operating outside the law. This is a 
time-consuming process, but a neces- 
sary one if the FSC is to protect the 
investor and the companies making 
legitimate stock issues. 

Some complaints lead to out-and- 
out fraud attempts, such as the 
Jacksonville promoter who was doing 
a brisk business selling stock in a 
non-existent company. FSC investi- 
gators found his “office” was a motel 
room and that his main sales target 
was the life savings of public school 
teachers. 

Other investigations turn up “vio- 
lations of ignorance.” One of these 
involved a naturopath who incor- 
porated his business, decided he 
needed some expansion capital and 
had stock printed up without bother- 
ing to register with the commission. 
FSC investigators decided he was 
being completely truthful when he 
told them “I thought the articles of 
incorporation gave me the right to 
sell stock.” 


The FSC can get clogged with 
such investigations—one of the rea- 
sons the last legislature authorized 
four branch offices to help check 
complaints—but the basic factors 
determining the length of time neces- 
sary to get a registration are the 
complexity of the company’s finan- 
cial structure and the experience of 
the man filing the application. 

“If the issue is a simple one and 
the person filing the application is 
familiar with all of the commission’s 
tests—and many of them are not 
written into the law specifically—it’s 
possible to get a registration in as 
short a time as a week,” says Thomas. 
“But I have seen complicated issues, 
handled by someone who was inex- 
perienced, that took as long as a 
year.” 


Advice on Going Public 


Those unwritten tests are a sore 
point with many people who feel 
they give the FSC director too much 
authority. Thomas agrees, although 
he’s firm in his belief that the present 
director is not exceeding his author- 
ity. “Much that is now done admin- 
istratively could, and should, be put 
into the blue sky law,” Thomas ad- 
mits. “The law should spell out 
basically what is necessary for a reg- 
istration. It’s possible now for many 
of the requirements to change every 
time a director changes. It hasnt 
happened recently, But it could 
happen.” 

Thomas said he is now working 
closely with members of the present 
commission staff to prepare legisla- 
tion which will spell out the various 
requirements. The result, he hopes, 
will be less confusion and a reduc- 
tion in the time required for many 
filings. 

In the meantime, here’s the advice 
most experts give companies getting 
ready to go public for the first time: 

Hire an experienced “blue sky 
attorney.” 

Have a pre-filing conference with 
FSC personnel if possible. You will 
get valuable assistance and informa- 
tion which should speed up the pro- 
cessing of your application. 

Give careful consideration to reg- 
istering with the U. S. SEC as well 
as in Florida. This will give you a 
larger field for sales and some valu- 
able nationwide publicity. 

Above all, don’t be afraid that FSC 
red tape will block your registration. 
If your company is ready to go pub- 
lic the FSC won't stand in its way— 
but it will keep unfair competitors 
for the investor’s dollar out of the 
Florida marketplace. End 
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+ at Adams loves politics. 

Last year, right after his hard-run 
and successful campaign for the 
office of Secretary of State, a reporter 
asked him if he planned to take a 
vacation now that the pressure was 


“I've been on vacation for the last 
four months,” he replied. 

Adams campaigns hard, but he 
enjoys it. He gains weight during a 
campaign. 

“If you love your work,” he says, 
“ it ceases to be work.” 

A politician’s work, as he sees it, 
is helping people. “A politician has 
got to feel a desire to help all the 
people—farmers, Negroes, business- 
men, workers, older people—every- 
one. And most politicians do. Other- 
wise, they couldn’t stand the pace. 
Most people don’t understand this. 
Sometimes it’s hard for me to con- 
vince people I don’t have secret 
motives. But I don’t have. I just love 
the work. I even love it when some- 
one calls me at midnight and wakes 
me up to talk about some problem. 
Maybe I can help him with it.” 

Tom Adams is probably better 
known personally by more Floridians 
than any other politician in history. 
He travels around the state a'most 
constantly, meeting with people, 
talking, listening. His squarejawed 
face with its surprisingly gentle eyes 
is a fixture at scores of local meet- 
ings. “We owe it to the people to 
keep them advised about what's 
going on in government,” he says. 
“As Secretary of State, I’m better 
able than other cabinet members to 
leave my administrative duties in 
Tallahassee.” 

He has a rare natural talent for 
public speaking. His thoughts, seem- 
ingly with no effort on his part, 
organize themselves in logical se- 
quence, his voice is clear and reso- 
nant like a trained actor’s, the right 
words roll out like smooth pebbles. 
“Tom will speak anywhere on any 
subject at any time,” says Tampan 
Guy Burnett, who knows him well. 

In his public speaking, Adams has 
been credited with hypnotising audi- 
ences. Sometimes there is no other 
way to explain it, when a group dia- 
metrically changes its position after 
hearing him. 

Adams says there is no hypnotism 
connected with these audience re- 
actions. “If people know the facts, 
they'll come to the right conclusions. 
I just present the facts,” he says. 

Some observers, perhaps with 
overly suspicious natures, see mo- 
tives other than keeping the people 
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A Man Who 


advised about state government in 
his travels about the state. These 
observers see in his travels an at- 
tempt to tighten discipline and con- 
trol in the Florida Democratic party. 

Democrats in Florida, in the past 
never having had to worry about 
competition, have never been organ- 
ized in the real sense of the word, 
as political parties in the North are 
organized. 

Traditionally in Florida, candi- 
dates have run nominally as Demo- 
crats, but in reality they've had to 
run on their own. They ve received 
no support or direction from their 
party; they've had to build their own 
campaign organizations, raise their 
own money. They've even adopted 
their own personal political plat- 
forms. There have been no party 
bosses because there has been no 
party leadership. 

But things are changing now, 
observers say. Now the Republican 
Party is gaining strength rapidly. 
After the Republicans have had a 
chance to develop strong candidates, 


Loves Politics 


they will pose a real threat to Demo- 
cratic strength. So the Democrats are 
beginning to pay more attention to 
party organization, to constructing 
lines of communication within the 
party, and are beginning to use 
patronage as mortar to seal party 
discipline. 

The effort to remould the Demo- 
cratic Party is being led by the gov- 
ernor and cabinet as the state’s top 
office-holders. And Secretary of 
State, Tom Adams, with his constant 
travels over the state and thousands 
of contacts, (so the argument goes ) 
is the chief agent of the cabinet in 
the effort. 

Last July, Florida newspapers re- 
ported that a move, spurred by Gov- 
ernor Bryant, was quietly under way 
to depose state Democratic chairman 
James M. Milligan. The papers said 
it was an effort to strengthen party 
organization. The strategy behind 
the plan was to put into office per- 
sons with whom the governor and 
other party leaders could work 
better. 
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Sonie time later (though it was 
not reported in the daily press) Tom 
Adams is said to have vetoed the 
governor's plan on the grounds that 
such a shake-up would be harmful, 
rather than helpful, té party disci- 
pline. The party chairman is elected 
by all registered Democrats, after 
all. Adams’ idea was to retain the 
existing framework, but to encourage 
those persons possessing the quali- 
ties sought to work for the party, and 
they would in time take over the 
leadership. 

Some who have observed him 
closely credit Tom Adams with rare 
political talent. They point to the 
flawless way his last year’s campaign 
was handled as an example of his 
talent. 

Though as a freshman senator in 
1957 he had won the Allen Morris 
Award (based on votes of his fel- 
low legislators) as the Outstanding 
Freshman Senator, and in 1959 won 
the Allen Morris award as the Most 
Valuable Member of the Legislature, 
Tom Adams was not widely known 
throughout the state when the cam- 
paign began. Another serious draw- 
back was the fact that, insofar as he 
was known, he was known as a 
leader of the “Pork Chop Gang” of 
small county legislators who wie!d 
the balance of legislative power in 
Florida—to the constant irritation of 
the large counties, whose huge popu- 
lar votes control statewide elections. 

Fortunately, none of Adams’ oppo- 
nents in the Democratic primary was 
well known throughout the state 
either. He consequently based his 
campaign strategy on the theory 
that basically the campaign would 
be a “personality” race in which the 
candidate who met the most people 
and was personally liked by the most 
people would win. At the outset, he 
determined to see more Florida 
voters, shake more hands, attend 
more meetings, cover more ground, 
than any candidate had done before 


in history. 
He divided Florida into five 
districts, and named “area co- 


ordinators” in each. 

These co-ordinators, traveling con- 
stantly themselves, kept in touch 
with headquarters by telephone. 
When Adams worked out an itiner- 
ary, he would pass the word along 
to his co-ordinators, expecting them 
to pack as much activity as possible 
into the time he would spend in 
their areas. 

Early in the campaign, Adams 
decided against buying  radio- 
television-newspaper space. There 


were three main reasons for this 
decision: first, the gubernatorial 
candidates had the prime TV time 
tied up; second, he couldn't afford 
it, and third, he didn’t think it would 
do any good anyhow. 

He did use an enormous number 
of political posters and placards. In 
fact, his spectacular “Day-Glo” green 
stickers covered Florida like no 
other political placard had done be- 
fore. Even today Adams will have 
an occasional hardy remnant pointed 
out to him. He'll grin and admit 
“they stuck pretty well, didn’t they?” 

His handshaking, face-to-face cam- 
paigning won for him a large number 
of amateur campaign workers. To 
encourage this, he did not ask local 
groups of supporters for general 
campaign contributions, preferring 
to get these funds for travel and 
state advertising from other sources. 
Such money as was raised by local 
groups was used by them in local 
campaigning and advertising. 

His amateurs hand-painted 29 by 
40 inch multi-color, silk-screen pro- 
cess campaign posters in a Jackson- 
ville warehouse. Some governor 
candidates spent more for similar 
posters than Adams spent in his 
entire campaign. 

Adams handily won the Demo- 
cratic nomination in the second May 
primary, and in November led the 
Democratic ticket against the state’s 
greatest Republican surge in history. 

During the campaign, serious 
charges of mishandling his private 
business affairs were levelled against 
Adams. It was charged that he failed 
in business, that he was a deadbeat, 
having incurred debts which he 
made no attempt to repay. Most of 
the charges were whispered, but 
Jess Yarborough of Miami, his oppo- 
nent in the second primary, stumped 
the state charging that “Tom Adams 
shows utter disregard for his per- 
sonal financial responsibilities.” 

Adams has never answered these 
charges, and the whispering has con- 
tinued to this day. He refused to 
answer them at the time they were 
made, he says, because a full explan- 
ation would have been too lengthy 
to undertake in the heat of a cam- 
paign. 

Following is the first full explan- 
ation of the facts behind the charges 
which has ever been published. 

It is necessary to start at the begin- 
ning. 

Tom Adams was born on March 
11, 1917, in Jacksonville, the son of 
a prominent attorney. He attended 
public schools in Jacksonville and 


was graduated from Robert E. Lee 
High School in 1935. 

In 1936 he graduated from the 
Hill School in Pottstown, Pennsy]l- 
vania, and in 1940 from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan with an AB degree 
in pre-law. He did not go on to 
become a lawyer. While at Michi- 
gan, he got a first taste of politics. 
He was president of his sophomore 
class, president of the student senate, 
president of Phi Delta Theta fra- 
ternity, president of the interfrater- 
nity council, track manager, presi- 
dent of the senior honor society, and 
for all this was listed in Who’s Who 
in American Colleges and Universi- 
ties. 

In 1939, while at the University of 
Michigan, he married Helen Frances 
Brown, a third generation Jackson- 
villian who had been his high school 
sweetheart. They subsequently had 
three daughters, Carolyn (Mrs. 
James A. DeHaven) now 21; 
Augusta, 15, and Frances, 13. 

Following his graduation in 1940, 
Adams began his business career 
with H. P. Holmes, Inc., a property 
management firm in Detroit. 

After a year with Holmes, home- 
sickness for Florida and the oppor- 
tunity to participate in business and 
real estate endeavors of his family 
prompted him to return to Jackson- 
ville. His new job involved the 
development of family property, the 
sale of real estate and the harvesting 
of timber on large tracts of family 
land. 

During this time, he became inter- 
ested in dairy management, and 
while still helping to administer the 
family property, he went to work for 
Foremost Dairies in Jacksonville. 
Starting as a laboratory assistant, he 
made it a point to learn all phases of 
dairy manufacture and production. 
He quickly advanced to superintend- 
ent of the pasteurizing process, then 
to night superintendent. In the fall 
of 1943, within a year of his start in 
dairy work, Adams was made super- 
intendent of the Foremost plant at 
Daytona Beach. 

While managing the plant, he 
bought a small dairy farm in Allen- 
dale, south of Daytona Beach. He 
made the down payment with money 
he had saved during the preceding 
two years, and financed the rest. 
This private dairy business was suc- 
cessful, and he soon purchased 
another dairy farm at Ormond, 
combined the two operations and 
resigned his managerial post at 
Foremost. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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FINANCIAL: 


BANK 


BUILDING 








BARNETT - NATIONAL BANK, 
remodelled in 1963, wili join new building 
(right) which broke ground in May this year. 


(above) when 


Rage of Expansion Hits Jacksonville 


Bank face-lifting in Jacksonville 
has become contagious. There isn’t 
a major bank in the city that hasn’t 
started construction for new facili- 
ties, expanded its present quarters, 
or projected plans for the immediate 
future. A roundup follows: 

Barnett National—This 62-year-old 
banking house will move one block 
south from Laura & Adams to Laura 
& Forsyth when new facilities are 
completed late next year. Demoli- 
tion of a theater and several small 
stores started in Sept. 1960, with 
ground-breaking ceremonies May 24, 
this year. Present bank will be 
remodled and expanded after the 
new facility is completed. Remodel- 
ing of old quarters is scheduled for 
completion in spring 1963. This will 
be united with the new 10-story 
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building at the lower level. The 
present one each walk-up and drive- 
in windows will be expanded to six 
walk-up and eight drive-in windows. 
Barnett, second Florida bank, is 
actually 84 years in existence (state’s 
first is Lewis State Bank, Tallahassee, 
101 years old). Barnett was origin- 
ally at Main & Forsyth. 

Florida National—Ground was 
broken at Adams & Hogan in spring 
1960. New facilities slated for com- 
pletion this fall. Now at Laura & 
Forsyth, the Florida National will 
occupy space on the second floor of 
the big new multi-storied building, 
while shops will line the main floor. 
The Florida National dates from 
1905. 

Atlantic National—In existence 
since 1907, the Atlantic moved into 


Banks 


new quarters at Hogan & Forsyth in 
1953. J. T. Lane, chairman of the 
board, reported that drive-in facili- 
ties will be constructed across the 
street where the bank owns a park- 
ing lot. “We hope to get started next 
year,” Lane said. He refers to the 
Atlantic as the “youngest big bank” 
in Florida. 

Southside Atlantic—An Atlantic 
National Affiliate, the Southside is 
on U. S. 1, across from the immense 
Philips Shopping Plaza. It opened 
Sept. 1960. 

Lake Forest Atlantic — Another 
Atlantic National affiliate, this Jack- 
sonville suburb bank officially opened 


‘in 1956, had its facilities enlarged 


this year. 
American National — Situated on 
the greatly populated Southside, at 
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FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK, established in 
1905, (left) will move to its big new building 
(above) this fall. 


Hendricks, the American completed 
a quarter of a million dollar motor 
bank and parking area this past 
spring. In addition to ten drive-in 
windows, the motor bank is con- 
nected to the regular facility by a 
120-foot aqua-colored  glassed-in 
bridge and supporting span. “It 
costs less to go over than under,” 
said Frank W. Sherman, president 
and board chairman, “besides pro- 
viding excellent visual advertising.” 

Interesting note: American Na- 
tional originated on Jan. 3, 1942 in 
what is now the Southside post office. 
Three employees manned-a 22 by 55 
foot facility. Then called the South- 
side Bank, it was changed to a na- 
tional bank within a year, moved to 
its present locale ten years ago. 

State Bank of Jacksonville—In the 
Prudential Building, the State Bank 
began operations April 1, 1955, one 
month after the Prudential opened. 
An independent bank, it was con- 
ceived by a group of local business- 
men and is still owned by them. It 
has no affiliations. The State Bank 
has increased its area 36 per cent 
during its six years of life, doubled 
its drive-in windows from two to 
four in 1958. Bill Short, cashier, 
said the bank’s parking area was 
increased over 100 per cent after 
four years. 

Central National—Comparatively 
new, the Central is in business since 
March 1958. At Julia & Duval, the 
banking facility is on the second 
floor, installed up-and-down escala- 
tors—first area bank to do so. Cen- 
tral got under way in 1917 as a Mor- 
ris Plan Co., took the name of Morris 
Plan Savings Bank in 1933, became 
the Central Savings in 1948. The 
National was added on July 5, 1955, 
when it joined the National Bankin 
Association. En 



























“Your scratch pad, sir!”’ 


Slight exaggeration? Perhaps. 

But, if you've ever held 
your top level executive 

sessions at any of the four 
magnificent meeting rooms 

on the mezzanine of 
The Columbus, you know just 
~ how slight the exaggeration is. 

If you haven’t, we urge 





















that you do so soon. Your 
scratch pad will be waiting... 
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GO SITE-SEEING 
IN FLORIDA! 
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PALATKA® 


Florida is really growing places! 
Opportunities for business and 
industry were never greater. 
Look to Florida for your brighter 
industrial future...now! Write 
our Industrial Development De- 
partment or, better yet, con- 
tact our manager nearest the 
location that interests you most. 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1-3100 + Miami, Florida 


Business 
Offices 
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Reduce Your 
Income Taxes, 


NOW! 





Don’t wait until the end of 
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Insurance is a day to day need. 
Our policy is to safeguard our policy 
holders’ property by reviewing their 
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as professional insurance people. We 
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| Finance 


Star Super Markets, Inc., of 
Bantam Grocery Business 


s#STAR SUPER MARKETS, INC. 
Tampa has announced that it will go 
into the bantam-type grocery busi- 
ness and two pilot stores in Tampa 
and St. Petersburg are to be con- 
structed immediately. James T. Mc- 
Connell, vice president and general 
manager of Star Super Markets said 
51 per cent of the stock would be 
controlled by Star and the balance 
by a limited number of individuals. 
Star also recently announced that it 
had bought controlling interest in 
Dejay, an eastern chain of apparel 
stores listed on the American Stock 
Exchange. Controlling interest in 
Star Super Markets was bought last 
August by Caribbean & Southeastern 
Development Corporation, Atlanta, 
Ga., a holding firm headed by Mike 
Goldgar. 


ssSOUTHERN AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY has 
placed 23,500 shares of common 
stock on the market at $10 per share. 
The company is a newly organized 
insurance company which will spe- 
cialize in fire and extended coverage. 
The directors and officers will own 
53 per cent of the new stock and 
they have agreed to serve without 
compensation until the capital and 
surplus of the company exceeds 
$570,000. The new company is 
authorizing 100,000 shares. 


seTHE HOUSTON CORPORA- 
TION showed a profit of $231,133 
for the first six months of 1961 com- 
pared to a loss of $2,195,597 for the 
same period last year. The company 
has contracted with the City of 
Jacksonville to furnish 17 million 
cubic feet of gas per day for the 
generation of electricity. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission has granted 
Houston authorization to increase its 
Florida capacity some 35 per cent. 
The company also initiated a special 
gas air conditioning rate to allow 
distributors to discount gas sold for 
year around air conditioning. 


aes FLORIDA AUTO AUCTION, a 
Daytona company owned by state 
new and used car dealers declared a 
recent dividend of 15 cents a share. 
The company holds an auction every 
Tuesday at the Daytona Beach 
Municipal Airport. 


Tampa, Enters 


seJET SERVICE to California 
promises to be a shot in the arm to 
National Airlines which lost some 
$7 million last fiscal year. In July, 
the first month of National’s new 
fiscal year, the company showed a 
net profit of $118,000. “While we 
fully expected the new route to be 
financially successful, the July re- 
sults exceeded our expectations,” 
said President G. T. Baker. It 
was the first summer month profit 
National has shown since 1957. 


as SAV-A-STOP, INC., Jacksonville, 
has purchased Thompson and Stone 
Co., Inc. of Knoxville, Tenn. The 
Tennessee company with sales of 
$1,250,000 specializes in health and 
beauty aids. Ernest Griffin, presi- 
dent of Sav-A-Stop, said the sales of 
the new company would be diversi- 
fied to include housewares, toys, and 
soft goods, and would be operated 
as a wholly owned subsidiary of 
the Jacksonville headquartered rack 
merchandising company. Sav-A-Stop 
just ended its fiscal year with over $7 
million dollar sales. 


as A NEW CAPITAL lending insti- 
tution, Central of Florida Invest- 
ments, Inc., has been formed in 
Orlando under the Small Business 
Administration’s new investment 
charter plan. The company will be 
initially capitalized at $301,000. 
Officers are: Thomas E. Yandre, 
president, Claude A. West, William 
S. Rosenthal, Jerome J. Bornstein, 
vice presidents, Robert J. Bishop, 
secretary, and Joseph Wittenstein, 
treasurer. 


ss TAMPA’S ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
brewery is now producing Busch 
Bavarian beer. Prior to Anheuser- 
Busch’s sale of its Miami brewery, 
the beer was being produced there. 
August A. Busch, Jr., president, said 
modifications of the Tampa plant 
were necessary to produce the new 
beer and further expansion of the 
Tampa plant is being considered. 
Paul V. Von Gontard, former mana- 
ger of the Regal Plant has taken over 
as new manager of the Tampa plant 
and former manager Kenneth H. 
Bitting, Jr. has been named manager 
of the Anheuser-Busch’s Newark 
Brewery. 


as RAPID AMERICAN CORP. has 
signed agreements to purchase Heller 
Brothers Packing Co. and Lakeland 
Packing Co., fresh fruit packers and 
citrus processors. Rapid American 
makes electrotype matrices, stereo- 
type and plastic plates and paper 
products, and runs a mail order 
business. For a number of years 
Lakeland Packing Co. has been a 
top packer of fresh fruit in Florida. 


ss REDWING CARRIERS, INC., 
Tampa, with sales running at $5 mil- 
lion annually, has offered 200,000 
shares of common stock at $9 per 
share. The company specializes in 
liquid transportation and also has 
manufacturing facilities for building 
and rebuilding trailers and trailer 
components. The company was 
started in 1946, and has doubled its 
sales volume since 1956. Redwing 
also deals in truck sales and financing 
at Ft. Lauderdale. 


ea THE CROM CORPORATION, 
Gainesville, designers and construc- 
tors of circular wire prestressed 
structures, has opened a Western 
division office in San Mateo, Ca‘i- 
fornia. John M. Crom, Jr. will be in 
charge. The Crom company serves 
municipal and private industry in 
the construction of water storage and 
industrial reservoirs, sewage treat- 
ment tanks, and structural roof 
domes. 


a= CONTROLLING INTEREST in 
the Bay National Bank of Panama 
City has been purchased by Rayford 
Lloyd and John Christo, Jr. from C. 
C. Moore and W. C. Sherman. 


ae FEDERAL SHELL HOMES has 
completed a laminated panel board 
plant in Puerto Rico to furnish mate- 
rial for its own shell homes being 
built on the island. The company 
launched its own plant after local 
supply sources become unsatisfac- 
tory. The plant has an estimated 
capacity of 10 homes per day. Presi- 
dent Fred E. Deeb, Tallahassee, 
reported a net profit of $15,283 for 
the five months ended July 31, 1961. 
Company officials are optimistic that 
the new Puerto Rico source will 
greatly stimulate sales in the coming 
month. 
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... Finance 








eeSTEVENS MARKETS, INC. 
upped its first half 1961 profits 
sharply over the same period last 
year with a net income of $113,420 
against $36,093. Sales rose 12 per 
cent to $13,009,303 for the 24 week 
period. Management reported the 
better profit picture was a result of 
controlling expenses. 










Accounts Receivable 
Financing 


Equipment Financing 


Lease-Equipment 
Financing 


Mortgage Financing 





A Division of Walter E. Heller & Company 


900 Northwest 54th Street 
Miami 37, Florida « PLaza 9-6635 








Shares can be 
liquidated 
promptly... 


o- of the most attractive features of 
shares in Mutual Funds is the fact 
that a shareholder can liquidate promptly 
at going values whenever he wants to 
turn his shares into cash. This is due, 
of course, to the obligation of the Mutual 
Fund to repurchase any shares its stock- 
holders wish to sell. 


Fin 


Send for 
“Understanding The Mutual Funds” 
FUND INVESTMENTS, INC. 
OF FLORIDA 


1244-46 E. Hillsborough Ave. 
TAMPA 4, FLORIDA 
Phone: Tampa 3-7777 
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ss DOWNTOWN TAMPA will get 
another skyscraper when the First 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion completes its new building. First 
Federal expects to have plans ready 
for a new building to be constructed 
at the site of the present Marine 
Bank and Trust company when the 
Marine Bank moves into its new 


structure early next year. 

First Federal plans to occupy the 
first three floors of the $2 million 
building, and lease the rest. 

Another skyscraper is planned by 
the Tampa Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, which will con- 
struct a new building on the site of 
the old Elks Club on Florida Avenue. 





EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


COMPANY 


Atlantic Coast Line R.R. 7 mos. July 31 
Canaveral International 9 mos. June 30 
City Gas Co. of Fla. Quar. June 30 
Fla. East Coast Rwy. 6 mos. June 30 
Fla. Public Utilities 12 mos. June 30 
Formost Dairies . en June 30 
Houston Corp. os. June 30 
Jackson’s Minit Markets f'n wks. July 29 
Maule Industries 6 mos. June 30 
Mobilife Corp. 6 mos. Apr. 30 
National Airlines eYear June 30 
Ryder System, Inc. +* Quar. June 30 
Seaboard Air Line R.R. 7 mos. July 31 
Stevens Markets 24 wks. June 18 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Co. Year May 31 
Tampa Electric 12 mos. July 31 
Universal Marion 6 mos. June 30 


PERIOD 


(a) Net loss. (b) After provision for contingencies of $1,000,000. ° 


NET INCOME PER COM. SH. 
1961 1960 1961 1960 
4,681,000 6,976,000 1.78 2.65 
377,278 rE ER 76 
135,204 #. , sees ‘ 
a891,535 al,009,133 poke phe 
379,085 399,759 1.24 1.36 
b1,975,380 4,179,383 -24 c.54 
231,133 a2,195,597 05 ; 
49,700 41,542 .07 06 
a488,365 d73,363 —s-.... 10 
61,4 aed -12 a 
#7,024,046 2,958,179 sine a 
71,000 1,020,000 g.03 9.49 
5,903,473 8,895,812 1.22 1.84 
13,420 36,093 19 ; 
744,906 897,667 -90 1.08 
6,931,722 6,892,517 1.19 1.19 
887,773 3,457,097 -36 c1.54 


(c) On shares now outstanding. 


(d) Net income; after giving effect to capital gain of $161,027 (net) from sale of surplus land. 


(e) Preliminary report. 


(f) Net loss; includes special credit of $1,407,000, net, from capital gain on 
retirement of assets in 1961 and $1,006,920 credit from disposal of aircraft, etc., 
the average number of shares outstanding during the period. 


in 1960. (g) On 





DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
July June 


1961 
Daytona Beach 56,398 
Fort Lauderdale 190,659 
Gainesville 39,486 
Jacksonville 756,086 
Key West 15,619 
Lakeland 76,701 
Greater Miami 1,238,697 
Orlando 253,877 
Pensacola 82,026 
St. Petersburg 214586 
Tampa 394,587 
West Palm-Palm Beach 140,461 
ALABAMA 2,238,376 
FLORIDA 4,992,721 
GEORGIA 3,989,144 


Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


PERCENT CHANGE 
July 1961 from 1960 


1961 1960 (7 months) 
53,114 59,630 — 4 
200,569 187,810 —2 
43,019 43,462 + 0 
833,265 783,739 + 1 
16,769 14,300 +7 
83,100 71,392 + 4 
1,298,032 1,232,037 + 2 
253,640 237,163 — 2 
85,773 84,322 — 3 
218,542 211,036 — 4 
427,776 384,284 + 0 
143,747 117,589 + 8 
2,360,560 2,184,433 + 2 
5,257,549 4914499 +4 1 
4,033,264 3,765,525 + 3 









ae 


THE cieLpe ew 


FUN FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
ALL THE YEAR ‘ROUND 






SARASOTA’S MOST COMPLETE MEETING FACILITIES 


LONGBOAT KEY + SARASOTA + FLORIDA 
“EXPERIENCED IN GROUP BUSINESS” 


® Vacation Island Paradise 
Surroundings 

e Right-On-The-Beach 

e Every Recreation 

e Championship Golf 


WRITE FOR OUR 
INFORMATIVE BROCHURE 
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FLORIDA STOCK BIDS 








Company Month End Bids 

12/58 6/59 12/59 6/60 9/60 12/60 5/61 6/61 7/61 8/61 
Alico Land Develop. Co. nai po _— 5% 6% 1% 7 6% 7 
American Fidelity ai 6% 18% 10 8% 8% 8% 8 8 9% 
American Heritage Life 18 9% 10 8% 8 65% 12% 10% 11% 12% 
Arvida 11 19% 15% 9% %TT% 8% 9% 8% 8% 10% 
Atlantic National Bank 49% 51% 538 47 49 51% 66% 67 67 68% 
Automatic Merchandising xy xy % %% y % 6% 6% 5% 4% 
Barnett National Bank 64% 64 18% 177 17 80% 74% 74% T4% T4% 
Chemex ome 2% 85% 2% 1% 1% 9 61% 5% 5% 
Dixon Powdermaker 4% 6 6 4% 4 4 3% 5 3% 3% 
First Research Corp. sas aon a“ 1% % % 5% 3 2% 2% 
Florida Nat. Bank, Jax 64 17% 92% 89% 43* 42% 40 40% 88% 38% 
First Nat. Bank, Miami due pan 61 63 57 62 63% 67 71 713% 
Florida Steel Corp. 14% 12 12% 11% 11% 12% 18% 15% 15% 17 
Florida Telephone 26% 25% 28% 26% 26% 25% 28% 26% 28% 27 
Foremost Finance 2% 2% 1% % % oy % % % 5% 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 24% 22 20% 18% 16% £19 28% 27 335% 35% 
Home Owner’s Life 1% 8% 8% 7% 656% 4% 5% 4% 4% 5% 
Horne’s Enterprises, Inc. ont anes = 2% 2% 2% 4% 4% 4% 4% 
Houston Common 18% 18% 18% 11% g Sy 8% 12 10% 9% 11% 
Houston Debs. 84% 87 84% 81% 81% 81% 85% 90% 85% 87% 
Insurance Co. of the South 15% 38%* 8% 2% 2% 2% 3 8% 2% 2% 
Jackson’s Minit Markets ame 6% 6% 8% 5 5% 6% 6% 8% 9% 
Jim Walter Corporation 27% 88% 81% 384 34% £48 54% 44 43% 33% 
Lewis Business Forms va ate al 8% 7% 9% 14% 18% 14 15% 
Mackey Air Lines 8% 2% 2% 1% 1% 1% 2% 2% 1% 1% 
Miami Window Corp. 8% 8% 1% 1% 4% 1 2% 1% 1% 1% 
Milgo Electronic Corp. eae pie i 20% 17% 19% 24 19% 19% 18 
Pearce-Uible Co. = cose 8% 2% 1% 15% 8% 8% 3% 38% 
Peninsular Life Ins. Co. 1% 6% 6% 8% 8% 3% 4% 4 5% 1% 
Radiation, Inc. 16% 21% 25% 22% 17% 25% 28% 21 24 21% 
Riddle Airlines, Inc. % 1 * 1 * ts 1% 1 #8 «15/6 
Soroban sision emi 26% 21% 37% 69 63 60 38 
Southeast Telephone Siti ms otal 21 20% #28% 26 23 23% 25 
State Bank of Jax antes 29 29% 28% 28% 28% 30 30 30 60 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin 7%. 10 10% 11% 11% =%%&1% «15 14% 14 13% 
Wometco Class A en 12% 12 11% 12% 21 24% 28% 24% 
Yocam Batteries 6% 7 “ 4% 8% 6 6 8% 

Source: The Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern Corporation 

COMPANY 6/61 7/61 8/61 COMPANY 6/61 7/61 8/61 
Adams Engineering % % Franklin Broadcast 5 4% 4% 
Airpax Electronics 7% 7 9% Lauderdale Nat Bk 46 46 46 
Airtronics 4% 4% 4% Gen Guaranty Ins 4 3 2% 
Am Banks Ins 20% 22 23 Goddard 34 3% 3% 
Am Bankers Life 25 26% 33 Invest Corp Fla. 3% 8% 3 
Am Ind. Reinsurance 3% 2% 2% #Jchnson Electron 6 4% 4% 
Am Nat Bank 41 41 41 Jones & Frederick 4% 2 2 
American Title B55 9% 9% Lenahan Window 4% 4 4 
Bank of Hollywood 36 36 86 L. F. Poppel Co. 8% 8% Ky 
Bevis Shell Homes 2% 3 2% Metropolitan Bank 15% 15 15% 
Broward Nat Bank 27 27 27 Miami Window, Pfd 5 1% 1% 
Mary Carter Paint 14% 16% 15% Morrison’s Caf 25% 26 26% 
City Gas 22 21% 22% Nuclear Re Chem 10% 5% 11 
Commonwealth Oil 1% 1% 1% One Hour Valet 4 5% 4% 
Continental Ent. 4% 5% 5 Pearce-Simpson 4% 4% 4% 
Control Data 97 90 112 Permachen 1% % 1% 
Coral Ridge Nat Bk 30 30° 30 Perrine Industries 3% 2% 1% 
Coral Rid Prop Com 2 148 1% Pompano Beach Bank 95 95% 95% 
Coral Rid Prop Pfd. Ty 7% 8 Realsite 1% 1% 1% 
Cor Rid Prop Units 9% 10 9% State Fire & Cas 15 1% 1% 
Crumpton Com. 3% 3% 2% Stevens Mkts, Com 7 6% 1% 
Dania Bank 22 22 22 Stevens Mkts, Pfd 20% 19% 21 
Electro Mech Syst 16% 138% 7 Superior Wind, Pfd 7% 6% 6% 
Everglades Bank 20 20 20 Systems 9% 10% 1% 
Fidelity Nat Bank 32 33 33 Tropical Gas 21% 22% 23% 
Fst Nat Boca Raton 31 31 $1 Thurow Electronics 4% 3% 3 
Florida Capital 10% 9% 8% U.S. Sugar 32% 35 35 
Fst Nat Hollywood 37 84% 84% Univis Lens 13% 13% 13% 
Fst Nat Pompano 42 42 _ ae Wilt Manors Nat Bk 80 30 30 
Fla Tile Indust 5 5 4% Winter Park Tele 40 41 
Fla Water & Util 10% 10 10% 


Serving Florida Investors 
Since 1930 


Pieree, Carrison, 
Wulbern, Ine. 


Specialists 


Corporate Financing 


Underwriters For 


% GULF LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


% AMERICAN HERITAGE LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


* = MINIT MARKETS, 
NC. 


%& PEARCE-UIBLE COMPANY 

% FEDERAL SHELL HOMES, INC. 

%& WEST FLORIDA NATURAL GAS 
co. 


%& HORNE’S ENTERPRISES, INC. 
%& HEINICKE INSTRUMENTS CO. 
%& SPELLMAN ENGINEERING, INC. 
%& CHEMEX INDUSTRIES, INC. 


We maintain active markets 
in the securities of all 
companies which we have 
underwritten. 


Municipal Bonds 


% JACKSONVILLE EXPRESSWAY 
AUTHORITY, many Florida 
Municipalities, and other sub- 
divisions. 


—— AFFILIATED WITH — 


THE FIRST AND ONLY MEM- 
BER FIRM OF THE NEW YORK 


STOCK EXCHANGE WITH 
HOME OFFICES LOCATED IN 
FLORIDA. 


The 
Pieree. Carrison, 
Wulbern 
Corporation 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
and American Stock 
Exchange (Associate) 


JACKSONVILLE 


1407 Barnett Building 
Phone EL 5-6691 


TAMPA 





The above month-end bid quotations were obtained from Florida members of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. They do not represent actual transactions but are intended 
as an indication of price at which these securities could have been sold at time of compilation. 


*Split 


617 Madison Street 
Phone 2-4628 
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Company Name: 


Be First in Florida 
with Beil & Hough 


@ UNDERWRITERS 
@ TRADERS 
@ SECURITIES 


Beil & Houah, Ine. 


@ 350 First Ave. N.—St.Petersburg 


Send for FREE Booklet, “Initial Public 
Financing for the Small Business” 


Phone 5-4601 








Attention: 





Street Address 





City 


State 





Den ae ae Oe ee ee 





EXTRA 


TRUCKS? 





CALL HERTZ fo rent any type or size 
truck. anytime you need a truck fast! 


¢ Move it yourself 
Chevrolet, GMC 


in a clean, modern 
or other sturdy truck 


Many with hydraulic liftgates. Pads and 
dollies available. 


Low rates include insurance - gas and oil 


(even if you have to buy it on the road) 


identification 


Rent by the hour, day, week or longer 
You need only proper driver's license and 


Don’t move without checking Hertz 


HERTZ 


Truck rental 





Orlando, 103 South Orange Blossom Trail 
Miami, 4301 N.W. 27th Ave. 
Tampa, 101 South 12th St. 
Tampa, 3716 East Broadway 
Jacksonville, 1370 West State St. 


Our Newest Florida Office 
St. Petersburg 
445—16th St. South 
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NORTHWEST 


(Pop. 592,435) 


NORTHEAST 


(Pop. 760,631) 


WEST COAST 


(Pop. 1,086,370) 


EAST COAST 


Wop. 1,544,861) 


CENTRAL 


(Pop. 912,960) 


STATE TOTALS 


(Pop. 4,897,257) 





Sales By Markets 


July, 1961 

June, 1961 
Increase 

July, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date. 1960 
Increase 


July, 1961 

June, 1961 
Increase 

July, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


July, 1961 

June, 1961 
Increase 

July, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


July, 1961 

June, 1961 
Increase 

July, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


July, 1961 

June, 1961 
Increase 

July, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


July, 1961 

June, 1961 
Increase 

July, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


Gross Sales 
110,607,678 
127,937,772 

— 13.54% 
151,195,044 
— 26.84% 
790,028,669 
1333 
729,827,373 
8.24% 


Gross Sales 
144,688,430 
162,779,943 

—11.11% 
156,207,498 

—7.37% 
1,068,046,163 
1404 
1,133,481,089 

—5.77% 


Gross Sales 
182,393,366 
202,642,365 

—9.99% 
184,359,204 
—1.06% 
1,430,432,025 
1316 
1,507,196,590 
— 5.09% 


Gross Sales 
323,224,630 
387,225,893 

— 16.52% 
325,668,638 
—.75% 
2,677 249,944 
1733 
2,798,203,810 
—4.32% 


Gross Sales 
153,122,424 
163,173,021 

—6.16% 
150,135,454 

1.98% 
1,138,701,614 
1247 
1,182,383,411 

—3.69% 


Gross Sales 
1,060,485,380 
1,288,962,586 

— 17.72% 
1,096,172,963 

—3.25% 
8,189,842,449 
1672 
8,383,282,863 

—2.31% 


Sales Tax Division—State Comptroller 


Taxes Collected 
1,076,245 
1,051,307 

2.37% 
1,133,298 

—5.03% 
6,819,790 
12 
7,000,190 

—2.57% 


Taxes Collected 
1,832,298 
1,777,281 

3.10% 
1,888,186 
—2.95% 
12,228,371 
16 
12,609,694 
— 3.02% 


Taxes Collected 
2,580,724 
2,715,744 

—4.97% 
2,586,894 

—.23% 
20,583,867 
19 
21,038,614 

—2.16% 


Taxes Collected 
4,715,588 
4,727,972 

—.26% 
4,705,851 

21% 
38,435,802 
25 
39,999,651 

—3.91% 


Taxes Collected 
2,136,986 
2,140,122 

—.15% 
2,097,510 

1.88% 
15,059,258 
16 
15,369,670 

—2.02% 


Taxes Collected 
13,417,066 
13,601,853 

—1.36% 
13,253,444 

1.23% 
99,964,476 
20 
102,727,316 

—2.69% 
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Trade Calendar 





OCTOBER 

Southern Farm Equipment Manufacturers Conf., 
4-7, Jacksonville (125). Contact; Miss Marguerite 
Williams, Chamblee, Ga. 

Fla. Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, 8-9, 
Jacksonville (200). Contact: Harry Robinson, 
Pensacola. 

Fla. Retail Federation, 8-10, Jacksonville (100). 
Contact: James Gorman, P. O. Box 8046, Jack- 
sonville. 

Fla. Industrial Arts Assn., 13-14, Clearwater 
(150). Contact: Stanley E. Sweet, County Admin- 
istration Bidg., 1960 E. Druid Rd., Clearwater. 

Associated Credit Womens Clubs, Associated 
Credit Bureaus of Fla., 13-15, Galt Ocean Mile 
Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. (375). 

S. E. Caterpillar Dealers, 15-17, Jacksonville 
(90). Contact: Tom Lobrano, 1600 Talleyrand 
Ave., Jacksonville. 

S. E. Credit Conf., 18-20, Jacksonville (250). 
Contact: A. A. Dunlop, 245 E. Adams St., 
Jacksonville. 

S. E. Warehousemen Movers Assn., 19-21, 
Tampa (200). Contact: Mr. Fletcher, 30x 2214, 
Star Terminal Warehouse, Tampa. 

Fla. Home Builders Assn., 19-21, Tampa (600). 
Contact: J. C. Gregory, sec., Tampa Home 
Builders, 4106 Henderson Bivd., Tampa. 

Fla. Industrial Arts Assn., 20-21, St. Peters- 
burg (100). Contact: Dr. Charles Crumpton, State 
Dept. of Education, Tallahassee. 

Scientific Apparatus Makers Assn., 21-22, 
Jacksonville (125). Contact: Richard D. Hannan, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

Fila. Assn. of Retail Grocers, 21-24, Tampa 
(800). Contact: T. B. Moorehead, Exec. Sec., 
1816 N.W. 18th Terrace, Miami. 

Fla. League of Municipalities, 22-24, Jackson- 
ville (1,000). Contact: Gordon Butler, Exchange 
Bidg., Jacksonville. 

Fla. Savings & Loan League, 22-24, Boca 
Raton. Contact: Carl F. Distelhorst, Exec. V. 
Pres., Fla. Savings & Loan League, P.O. Box 
2246, Orlando. 

Fla. State Assn. of County Commissioners, 
22-25, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale 
(400). Contact: H. Vivian Saxon, Broward County 
Court House, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Pan American Hotel & Restaurant Exposition, 
24-26, Municipal Auditorium, Miami (show). 
Contact: Hazel V. Webb, Exec. Sec., Greater 
Miami Hotel Assn., Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Miami. 

Fila. Industrial Commission, 25-26, St. Peters- 
burg (500). Contact: Sam Johnson, Aetna Insur- 
ance Co., 4210 Henderson Blvd., “Tampa. 

Fla. Aut bile Dealers Assn., 28-Nov. 1, Galt 
Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (600). Contact: 
Walter Mallory, Orlando. 

Southern Industrial Development Council, 29- 
31, Tampa (150). Contact: Warren H. Farmer, 
Mgr., Natchez Chamber of Commerce, Natchez, 

iss. 

Fla. Pollution Control, 29-Nov. 1, Orlando 
(150). Contact: R. E. Simon, Engineering Dept., 
City Hall, Orlando. 

Nat. Assn. of Broadcasters, Regional Conf., 
30-31, Jacksonville (250). Contact: E. E. Rever- 
comb, Washington, D. C. 

Fla. Newspaper Advertising Executive Assn., 
nds, Jacksonville (125). Contact: C. Bracey, 1219 
Hendricks Ave., Jacksonville. 

Amer. Soc. of Heating & Ref. & Air Condition- 
ing Eng., Reg. No. 4, nds, Jacksonville (200). 
Contact: James Hammond, 920 Main St., Jack- 
sonville. 

Fla. Soc. of Professional Land Surveyors, nds, 
Jacksonville (100). Contact: Russell H. DeGrove, 
1651 Mayfair Rd., Jacksonville. 

NOVEMBER 

National Institutional Food Distributors Assn., 
2-5, Yankee Clipper Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (200). 
Contact: Alan Bland, Gill Hotels, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Fla. Exterminators Assn., 3-4, Tampa (150). 
Contact: J. L. Vincent, Sec., 1501 Platt St., 
Tampa. . 

Fla. Bankers Assn. Fall Trust Conference, 8-11, 
Galt Ocean Mile, Ft. Lauderdale (100). Contact: 
David M. Searles, P. O. Box 8549, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Fla. Fashion Mart, 11-14, Tampa (900). Con- 
tact: Ralph Turner, Pres., 905 Langford Blidg., 
Miami. 

Fla. Ice Assn., 12-14, Jacksonville (100). 
Contact: Miss Muriel Washburn, 1935 Silver St., 
Jacksonville. 

Fla. Hospital Assn., 15-17, Jacksonville (450). 
Contact: Jack Monahan, Orlando. 

Fla. Society of Assn. Executives, 17-19,- Tampa 
(400). Contact: Barton K. Johns, Pres., 5009 
Central Ave., Tampa. 

Fla. State Chamber of Commerce, 19-21, St. 
Petersburg (400). Contact: Harold Colee, Exec. 
V. Pres., Fla. State Chamber of Commerce, P. O. 
Drawer 8046, Jacksonville. 

Fla. Zoning & Planning Assn., 30-Dec. 1, 
Tampa (250). Contact: Mrs. Barbara Nelson, 
2939 Los Altos Dr., Largo or M. H. Smith, Court 
House, Tampa. 








YOU ADD 







INWMISIBLE” 
COMDIUINS 


WHEN YOU BUILD WITH 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE! 


From the sketch and the photograph you can see how prestressed concrete 
beams are reinforced with many high strength steel strands which are held 
down, at certain points along the bottom of the beam. It is these points of 
extra reinforcing which produces the effect of “invisible colmuns.” With other 
types of structural beams, costly, space consuming columns would be required 
to carry the load of the f 
beam. With prestressed con- nt 
crete methods, the support 
is actually built into the 
beams, the extra columns 
are eliminated . . . you get 
longer clear spans and more 
usable floor area. 

This is one more reason why 
it will pay you to investigate - 
precast prestressed concrete construction for your next building. One of the 
Florida producers listed below will be pleased to furnish you with any addi- 
tional information you may require. Write or call the one nearest you . . . soon. 






Capitol Prestress Co., Jacksonville 
Concrete Structures, Inc., No. Miami 
Dura-Stress, Inc., Leesburg 

Duval Eng. & Contracting Co., Jacksonville 
Florida Prestressed Concrete, Inc., Tampa 
Juno Prestressors, Inc., West Palm Beach 
Maule Industries, Inc., Miami 
Meekins-Bamman Precast Corp., Hallandale 


Perma-Stress, Inc., Holly Hill 
Pre-Cast Corp., Miami 
Prestressed Concrete, Inc., Lakeland 
Southern Prestress Concrete, Inc., 
Panama City 
Southern Prestress Concrete, Inc., Pensacola 
West Coast Shell Corp., Sarasota 
= R. H. Wright, Inc., Fort Lauderdale 





BUY PRESTRESSED CONCRETE . . . the building 
material produced in Florida with Florida 
materials and manpower by Florida busi- 
nessmen such as you. 
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People ... and Changes 





The Financial Analyst Society of Jack- 
sonville has been affiliated with the nation- 
ally known and highly regarded Financial 
Analyst Federation. Officers of the Jack- 
sonville group are: ALLEN EWING, pres- 
ident of Allen W. Ewing Co., president; 
ANDERS MYHR, vice president of Gulf 
Life Insurance Co., vice president. W. A. 
VERLANDER, executive vice president of 
American Heritage Life Insurance Co., is 
secretary; and ERNEST ALLEN, vice 
president of the Barnett National Bank, is 
treasurer. 


General Telephone Company of Florida 
has named WARREN 
BRADY central division 
sales manager. He was 
formerly methods and 
results supervisor in the 
marketing and sales de- 
partment. 

Brady, who joined Gen- 
eral Telephone in 1960, 
will be responsible for 
directing the activities of 
the company’s Tampa-area communications 
consultants. 





Brady 


WILLIAM R. McGARRY has been 
elected president of United States Concrete 
Pipe Co., subsidiary of Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Co., to succeed the late ROBERT 
M. MOORE. 

McGarry was formerly vice president 
and general manager of the Fort Lauder- 
dale company, which manufactures pipe at 
10 locations in the Eastern United States. 


AL SCHMAKER has been named 
executive vice president of the Inter-City 
National Bank at Cortez Plaza, between 
Sarasota and Bradenton. Schmaker was 
previously president of the Bank at Pal- 
‘metto for almost two years. 


Southern Greyhound Lines has appointed 
ARVIN C. SHEPPARD city sales repre- 
sentative for Tampa and St. Petersburg. 


The First National Bank of Miami has 
named FREDERICK: W. CAMPBELL 
senior vice president. C. ELLIS CLARK 
was elected vice president and agricultural 
consultant. WILLIAM D. DUNCAN is 
vice president and DANIEL J. BREIGH- 
NER is assistant vice president. 


JAMES M. PRICE is vice president and 
general manager of Goddard-Orlando, Inc. 
The Orlando firm is a subsidiary of a West 
Palm Beach distributor of electronic com- 
ponents. 


American Cyanamid Corp. has named 
WILLIAM R. MAHONEY fiber develop- 
ment group leader at its Santa Rosa plant. 


DR. A. RAMON RUIZ is Nicaraguan 
Tourist and Promotions Commissioner in 
the United States. He will have head- 
quarters in Miami. 
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The Martin Company’s Orlando Division 
has made several new appointments. 
ROBERT W. KLUGE, who has been with 
Martin since 1957, is director, special 
defense program. 

SIDNEY STARK, former chief engineer 
of the Orlando Division, is now director 
of advanced systems. HERMAN R. 
STAUDT, who joined Martin’s Baltimore 
division in 1954, is director, Pershing Bal- 
listic Missile System Program. 


CHARLES J. FRENCH has been named 
Sarasota County properties manager for 
Arvida Realty Co., a subsidiary of Arvida 
Corp. He will also be in charge of Arvida 
Realty’s sales office in Sarasota. 


Consumers Utilities Corp. has named 
WILLIAM ROBERTS as assistant vice 
president for new customer systems plan- 
ning. He will handle new customer rela- 
tions for the utility company, which serves 
the Sarasota-Bradenton area. 


Dynatronics, Inc. has appointed HAL 
GETTINGS director of public relations. 
He will coordinate technical information 
services for the Central Florida electronics 
firm. 


STEPHEN B. STRASKE, Tampa finance 
executive, has been named chairman of 
the board of the Florida Consumer Finance 
Association. 


RAYMOND J.GINDLE has been named 
manager of a new district sales office in 
Tampa for the Granco Steel Products Co. 
of St. Louis. 


ALFRED D. GRES 
has been elected assistant 
treasurer and credit man- 
ager of the Florida Port- 
land Cement Division in 
" Tampa. He succeeds the 
© late OTTO L. PELHAM. 

Gres joined the Florida 
Portland Cement Division 
in 1948 in the accounting 
Gres department. 





General Development Corp. has named 
PETER SANFILLIPPO national director 
of agency sales. Before joining General 
Development, he was vice president of a 
South Florida building company and 
owned his own real estate company in 
Miami. 

NICHOLAS MORLEY has been named 
foreign sales manager for General Develop- 
ment. Morely, who was previously with 
David & Dash, Inc. of Miami, will set up 
franchised agencies in Central and South 
America and the Caribbean islands for 
sale of General Development’s Florida 
properties. 


DWIGHT BROEMAN is vice president 
and general manager of Checker Miami 
Sales Corp. 


JOHN GRAY is president of the Florida 
Small Business Corp., recently organized 
small business loan firm in Pensacola, 
Other officers are: ADM. GEOFFREY P. 
NORMAN, vice president; HARRY SUF- 
FRIN, treasurer; and JOE J. HARRELL, 
secretary. MAJ. GEN. JOHN A. BAR- 
CLAY is executive vice president. 


GUILLERMO E. SAN- 
TA-MARIA has been ap- 

| pointed manager of the 
_ international department 
| of the Pan American 
' Bank of Miami. He was 
previously with the Banco 
Nunez in Havana. He 
' also held management 
positions with the U. S. 
Rubber Co. and _ the 









Santa-Maria 
United Fruit Co. 


Southern Bell Telephone Co. has named 
D. C. WILKINS, South Florida plant 
manager. He was formerly general plant 
supervisor in Jacksonville. 


EDWIN L. DAVIS is now executive 
assistant at Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s 
Florida Research and Development Cen- 
ter. Davis will serve as business manager 
of Pratt & Whitney’s West Palm Beach 
facility, and will coordinate the activities 
of all departments in relation to contract 
negotiation and administration. 


Ben Hill Griffin, Inc., of Frostproof, has 
made two changes in management. JOHN 
A. GIDDENS, JR. is now supervisor of 
field operations and fruit procurement. 
J. T. WILLIFORD will manage the fresh 
fruit operation. 


GEORGE L. MENDES is now senior 
vice president of the First Bank and Trust 
Co. of South Miami. He is succeeded by 
ROBERT FALTINGS, formerly a trust 
officer of Miami Beach First National Bank. 


JOSEPH R. MARTIN is now director of 
nylon manufacturing at the Chemistrand 
Corp. in Pensacola. He succeeds LOUIS 
E. DEQUINE, JR., who is now an execu- 
tive director in New York City. 


The Florida Sales division of the Na- 
tional Brewing Company has made several 
changes in its staff, following the purchase 
of the Regal Brewing Company’s Miami 
plant from Anheuser Busch. 

JOSEPH T. COLGAN, former chain 
store sales manager for National, is assist- 
ant to the resident manager. EDWARD L. 
HARKRADER, former Florida state mana- 
ger, is general sales manager for National 
in Florida, Georgia and South Carolina. 

WILLIAM J. GEARY, former general 
manager of distributor sales in Florida, is 
now Florida regional manager. WILLIAM 
G. THORPE is regional sales manager for 
Regal beer and ale in Florida. 
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The Mercantile National Bank of Miami 
Beach has named three assistant vice 
presidents. They are: MORTIMER E. 
WEINER, GALE K. HOVEY and E. J. 
JOHNSTON, JR. 


Riddle Airlines of Miami has named 
HOWARD A. BERRIAN vice president in 
charge of marketing research and sales. 


DONALD MacDONALD has _ been 
named assistant to the president of Dade 
Commonwealth Mortgage Co. MacDonald 
has been active in real estate and sales 
promotion in Dade County for 15 years. 


Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock Co. has ap- 
pointed BLAKE N. EVERINGHAM vice 
president in charge of its Dinner Key and 
Merrill-Balfe division. Everingham, who 
has been with the firm for 19 years, was 
previously manager of the Dinner Key 
division. 


MELVIN TILLET is manager of the 
new Home Lines Agency, Inc. district 
office in Miami. Tillet formerly was assist- 
ant manager of the company’s cruise 
department in New York. 


BENJAMIN L. LEVINSON has been 
named president of Dwyer Baker Electron- 

: Be ics Corporation of Flor- 
ida. He succeeds the late 
president and founder, 
SAMUEL ORITT. 

Levinson was president 
of the Rusco Window 
Company of New York 
and held executive posi- 
tions with firms that are 
now divisions of Interna- 
tional Telephone and Tel- 
egraph Company and International Har- 
vester. He will be headquartered at the 
firm’s Miami offices. 





Levinson 


Goodbody & Co. has appointed CLIN- 
TON McCREEDY investment manager 
and DOUGLAS H. LUDEMAN muncipal 
bond department manager in Southeast 
Florida. Both will be headquartered in the 
firm’s Miami office. 


GILBERT F. TUFFLI, JR. is now vice 
president of Robert L. Furman & Co., 
business brokers, in Miami. 


Seaboard Air Line Railroad has made 
several changes in its management. H. S. 
COLTRAIN is now assistant freight traf- 
fic manager in Miami, succeeding C. J. 
MUNDEE, who has been transferred to 
Columbus, Georgia in the same capacity. 

P. B. LEGGETT is now assistant general 
freight agent in Tampa. He succeeds F. E. 
WILSON who is now stationed in Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 


CHARLES SELIGMAN, veteran real 

4 estate and mortgage 
banking executive has 
been named branch man- 
ager for the Orlando 
office of the J. I. Kislak 
Mortgage Corporation of 
Florida. 

He has been in the real 
estate and mortgage fields 
in Orlando for the past 
10 years. His most recent 
position was branch manager for the Gore- 
Milkon Mortgage Corp. 





Seligman 


Food Fair Stores, Inc. has named HAR- 
OLD FRIEDLAND vice president in 
charge of the southern division. Friedland, 
who joined Food Fair in 1949, has served 
as director of store operation for the south- 
ern division for the past year. 


The State Road Department has named 
GEORGE F. MEIER, former real estate 
official with the U. S. Corps of Engineers, 
to head its new master right of way divi- 
sion. The new right of way division will 
incorporate duties and personnel previously 
covered by three separate offices in the 
Department. 


Airpax Electronics Inc. of Fort Lauder- 
dale has elected JOHN W. BOONE to its 
board of directors. Boone is senior partner 
of the accounting firm of Boone & Killgore 
of Orlando and is also financial vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Radiation, Inc. 


FRANK P. GATTERI is Latin American 
Export manager for the American Marine 
and Machinery Co., Inc. of Nashville, 
Tennessee. He will have headquarters in 
Miami. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER 
WE OUTSELL .. . BECAUSE 
WE OUT SERVE 





YOCAM BATTERIES, INC. 


DIESEL 
MARINE 
INDUSTRIAL 
AIRCRAFT 


MOTORCYCLE 
COMMERCIAL 
AUTOMOTIVE 





TAMPA MIAMI JACKSONVILLE 
PENSACOLA ORLANDO, FLA. 
MOBILE, ALA. COLUMBUS, GA. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 








EARN $7,500 per year on a part time 
basis—full time men and women 
earn much more selling better known, 
quality MUTUAL FUNDS. . . the 
exciting, mew multi-billion dollar 
industry. You are invited to a 
Demonstration - Explanation meeting. 
Phone for appointment. 


See Fi adv. page 30 this issue. 








EXECUTIVES ! ! 


We Effectively Solve 
Financial Problems By: 


Factoring — Large or Small Industries 
Export-Import Financing 
Buy-Outs 
Accounts Receiveable Financing 
Purchase or Lease of Industrial 
Equipment 
JACK KIMBALL ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Management Consultants 


520 Stovall Professional Bidg. 
Tampa, Fla. Phone 20084 














INDUSTRIAL @ AERIAL © ADVERTISING 


SANDY |GANDY 


hetegraphy 


238 E. Davis Blvd. © Tampa, Fila. 








New Steel Drums of all types—tight 
head or full open head—black steel 
or galvanized—lined or unlined— 
with fast, dependable service to 
YOUR plant. 


FLORIDA DRUM 
COMPANY, INC. 


sacola, F 


Pen . Florida 
P. O. Box 1951 Phone: HEmiock 8-7521 














Go ° 
Escorted and 
Personally- 
Planned Tours 





Drive Yourself 
Plans 


to 

EUROPE 

also offers independent and 
supervised tours to: 


‘Round the World South America 
Alaska Western U.S. and 
Caribbean Canadian Rockies 
Mexico Hawaii 


See your club for full details 


PENINSULA MOTOR CLUB 
203 Marion St. 


Phone 2-1841 Tampa, Fla. 
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New Industries & Expansions 





AGRICOLA 
SWIFT & CO.—Vice Pres.: C. T. 
Prindeville. Product: sulphuric acid. 
Est. Production Date: April 1962. Cost: 
$30 million. 

BARTOW 
FRANK M. MURPHY & ASSOCIATES 
—President: Frank M. Murphy. Prod- 
uct: pipe fabrication. Est. Production 
Date: August 1961. Est. No. Employed: 


30. 
PLASTIC STRUCTURES, INC.— 
Mgr.: Richard J. Gedeon. Product: 


fabrication of plastics. Est. Production 
Date: 1962. Est. No. Employed: 30. 

BELLE GLADE 
FLORIDA SUGAR CORPORATION— 
Address: 12 mi. East on SR 441. Megr.: 
C. E. Wiley. Purchasing Agent: D. W. 
Bailie. Product: sugar. Est. Production 
Date: November 1961. 
PURE SUGAR PRODUCTS INC.— 
Address: 5 mi. East on SR 441. Exec. 
Vice Pres.: Benegno R. Arquelles. 
Product: sugar syrup. Est. Production 
Date: November 1961. 
SUGAR CANE GROWERS COOP OF 
FLORIDA — Address: Airport Road. 
Temporary Address: Beck Bldg., Ave- 
nue A. President: George Wedgworth. 
Product: sugar. Est. Production Date: 
Fall 1962. Est. No. Employed: 500. 
Cost: $13,000,000. 

CLEARWATER 
ANKR-TRIM CO., INC. (exp.)— 
Address: 1923 U.S. Hwy. 19 S. Presi- 
dent: Joseph M. White. 
MAGNETIC SYSTEMS, INC.—Presi- 
dent: Edward C. Raymund. Product: 
electronic devices for military use. 
MINNEAPOLIS HONEYWELL (exp. ) 
—Address: U.S. 19 S. Gen. Mgr.: J. F. 
Healey. Product: engineering, develop- 
ment and production. Est. Production 
Date: January 1962. Bldg. Size: 40,000 
sq. ft. Cost: $500,000. 
PEASLEE METAL PRODUCTS CO., 
INC.—Address: Industrial Park. Presi- 
dent: William Peaslee. Product: small 
instrument parts & industrial machinery. 
Est. Production Date: August 1961. 
Bldg. Size: 6,400 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 200. Cost: $50,000. 

CLEWISTON 
FLORIDA CANE PRODUCTS CORP. 
—President: Albert A. Mesa. Product: 
raw sugar. Est. Production Date: 1962. 
Est. No. Employed: 120. 

CORAL GABLES 
COMMUNICATIONS CO., INC. (exp. ) 
—President: G. E. Smith. Product: 2- 
way radio systems. Est. Production 
Date: 1961. Bldg. Size: 20,000 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 100. 

DADE CITY 
B & C SPRING MFG. CO.—Address: 
U.S. 301 Highway, North. President: 
Al Blandino. Product: wire coil and 
industrial flat springs. Est. Production 
Date: October 1961. Bldg. Size: 880 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 5. Cost: 
$9,000. 

DELRAY BEACH 
THE TOM KINCAID CO.—Owner: 
Tom Kincaid. Product: aircraft & 
marine accessories. Est. Production 
Date: Fall 1961. Bldg. Size: 9,000 sq. 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 50. 

DUNEDIN 
VISUAL PLASTICS—Address: 461 
Main St. Partners: Edwin F. Lewis & 
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. L. Carter. Product: laminated 
plastics. Est. Production Date: August 
1961. 

DUNNELLON 
WINDER AIRCRAFT CORP.—Ad- 
dress: Dunnellon Airbase. President: 
Joel T. Henry. Product: missile com- 
ponents. 

FLEMINGS ISLAND 
ECLIPSE PLASTIC INDUSTRIES, 
INC.—Acting President: E. G. Eng- 
man, Jr. Product: plastic containers & 
pipe. Est. Production Date: 1962. 
Bldg. Size: 16,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 55. Cost: $500,000. Est. 
Payroll: $250,000. 

FT. LAUDERDALE 
ESCARBE MANUFACTURING CO., 
INC.—President: Hugo F. Berns. Prod- 
uct: precision components for aircraft, 
missile, rockets & electronic industries. 
Est. Production Date: Fall 1961. Est. 
No. Employed: 40. 
MACE CORP.—Address: 900 N.E. 
13th St. President: J. F. Griffin. Prod- 
uct: military and computer electronics 
design and manufacture. Est. Produc- 
tion Date: June 1961. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 100. 
UNCA HUB ENTERPRISES (exp.)— 
Gen. Mgr.: William J. Fass. Product: 
hunting, fishing & camping equipment. 

FORT MYERS 


BUCKEYE SHEET METAL WORKS > 


—Address: 784 San Carlos Blvd. Presi- 
dent: Ben Ackerman. Est. Production 
Date: July 1961. 
THE CENTURY BRICK CO.—Ad- 
dress: 2710 Fowler St. President: Fred 
J. Payne. Product: facing of pulverized 
marble & cement. Est. Production Date: 
May 1961. 

FORT PIERCE 
STYLINE CABINETS, INC.—Address: 
501 Weatherbee Rd. President: Ray- 
mond H. Lewis. Product: kitchen 
cabinets & wardrobes. Est. Production 
Date: February 1961. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 14. Est. Payroll: $1300 weekly. 

GAINESVILLE 
THE SHERWOOD CORP.—Address: 
N.W. 23rd Ave. President: Paul Grimes. 
Product: charcoal briquettes. Est. Pro- 
duction Date: September 1961. Est. 
No. Employed: 20. 

HAINES CITY 
LAMACO OF FLORIDA, INC.—Ad- 
dress: Haines City Industrial Park. 
President: John Machionne. Product: 
transformers. Est. Production Date: 
August 1961. Bldg. Size: 6,500 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 11. 

HALLANDALE 
VANITORS UNLIMITED—President: 
Leonard Giuliani. Product: kitchen 
cabinets & vanities. Est. Production 
Date: 1961. Est. No. Employed: 25. 

HIALEAH 
ALL AMERICAN MFG. CO.—Ad- 
dress: 4966 E. 10th Court. Partners: 
R. Carney, D. Crim. Product: boat 
trailers. Bldg. Size: 6,500 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 8. 
AMERICAN CALMAL CORP. (exp.) 
President: Martin Wein. Product: 
chemical substitute for various acids. 
Est. Production Date: 1962. Bldg. 
Size: 80,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Ranked: 
50. 


CANET SHOE CORP.—Address: 4147 
E. 10th Lane. President: Herman 


Chaecky. Product: men & women’s 
sandals. Bldg. Size: 2,500 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 5. 
C.F.C. MANUFACTURING CO.— 
President: D. L. Cantway. Product: 
panel boards. Est. Production Date: 
October 1961. Est. No. Employed: 35, 
Cost: $125,000. 
FOAM LOUNGE MANUFACTURING 
CORP.—Address: 4598 E. 10 Lane, 
President: Sam Rubino. Product: ba- 
hama lounges. Bldg. Size: 7,000 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 15. 
FUZON CORP.—Address: 4242 E. 10 
Lane. President: John Kates. Product: 
spray type plastic coatings for concrete, 
steel. Bldg. Size: 1,600 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 6. 
GARBER PLASTIC MFG. CO.—Ad- 
dress: 4855 E. 10 Court. Owner: 
Leoncio Garcia. Product: vinyl plastic 
toys. Bldg. Size: 25,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 10. 
ONYX-MARBLE MANUFACTURING 
CO.—Address: 145 W. 22 St. Presi- 
dent: George Prieto. Product: table 
tops, book ends, ash trays, etc. Bldg. 
Size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
30. 
ROSE UNIFORMS, INC.—Address: 
581 W. 28 St. President: Gerald Simon. 
Product: children’s uniforms. Bldg. 
Size: 8,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
40. 

HOLLYWOOD 
HYAL INDUSTRIES, INC. (exp.)— 
Address: 2025 McKinley St. President: 
Allen Sirotto. Product: women’s sports- 
wear. Bldg. Size: 40,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 400. Cost: $40,000. 
UNITED INTERNATIONAL  DY- 
NAMICS CORP. DIV. OF HYAL 
INDUSTRIES—Chief Engineer: Wil- 
liam Gluck. Product: electronic com- 
ponent parts. Est. Production Date: 
July 1961. Bldg. Size: 5,000 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 40. 

JACKSONVILLE 
AMERICAN CAN CO.—Chairman: 
William C. Stolk. Product: soft drink 
packaging. Est. Production Date: 1962. 
Est. No. Employed: 25. Cost: $1 mil- 
lion. 
LEWIS BUSINESS FORM CORP. 
(exp.)—Product: data forms for elec- 
tronic accounting machine systems. 
Bldg. Size: 60,000 sq. ft. Cost: $350,- 
000 


SOUTHERN SHIPBREAKING CO., 
INC.—President: Abe Fletcher. Prod- 
uct: dismantling & salvaging ships. Est. 
No. Employed: 26. 
SYNKOLOID—Product: plant proces- 
sing. Bldg. Size: 13,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 7. Cost: $65,000. 
LAKELAND 
CAMP EQUIPMENT CO.—Address: 
832 W. Main St. President: George W. 
Trask. Purchasing Agent: J. T. Harper. 
Product: camp trailers. Est. Production 
Date: May 1961. Bldg. Size: 2.500 sq. 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 5. 
CAMP CRUISER MFG. CO.—Address: 
1619 W. Bella Vista. President: Glen 
Fortner. Product: camping unit to fit 
on pickup truck. Est. Production Date: 
March 1961. Bldg. Size: 3,000 ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 5. 
V-WAY CO.—Address: 4330 S. Florida 
Ave. President: William B. Stevens. 
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Product: custom trailer units; assem- 
bling roadbuilding, hauling equipment. 
Est. Production Date: August 1961. 
Bldg. Size: 15,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 40. Est. Payroll: $100,000. 

MARIANNA 
AIRCRAFTS UNLIMITED—Address: 
Graham Airbase. President: Paul M. 
Lennard. Product: aircraft parts & 
components. Est. Production Date: 
August 1961. Est. No. Employed: 30. 
CAMECO (exp.)—President: Paul M. 
Lennard. Product: design & manufac- 
ture scientific equipment. Est. Produc- 
tion Date: August 1961. Bldg. Size: 
70,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 30. 

MELBOURNE 
CHRYSLER CORP. MISSILE DIVI- 
SION—Address: Sheridan & Maple 
Rds. Gen. Mgr.: A. C. Brady. Est. 
Production Date: September 15, 1961. 
Bldg. Size: 22,C00 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 2C0. 
SOROBAN ENGINEERING, _ INC. 
(exp. —Address: 7725 New Haven Ave. 
Product: data processing equipment. 
Est. Production Date: next 5 years. 
Bldg. Size: 120,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 1,109. 

MIAMI 
A&E PLASTIC CO.—Address: 127 
N.W. 2nd St. Partners: Sigmund 
Eckhaus, Simon Abran. Product: plastic 
items. Bldg. Size: 2,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 5. 
AMPCO MFG. & SALES—Address: 
1710 W. Flagler St. Partner: C. P. 
Erdman. Product: insecticide. Bldg. 
_ 1,500 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 


DANTE ORIGINALS—President: Leo 
Selkowitz. Product: dresses. Est. No. 
Employed: 34. 

DIESEL INJECTION PRODUCTS, 
INC. — President Robert Benjamin. 
Product: ship conversion. Est. Produc- 
tion Date: March 1961. Est. No. 
Employed: 25. 

DYNATECH, INC.—President: Dale 
Danielsen. Product: research & devel- 
opment of RF modules. Est. Production 
Date: 1961. 

FIRST MIAMI INTERNATIONAL 
VULCAN SHOE CORP.—Address: 
3760 N.W. 89th St. President: Joaquin 
Cabrera. Product: men & women’s 
footwear. Bldg. Size: 2,500 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 8. 

FLORIDA BOMB SHELTERS—Ad- 
dress: 5523 S.W. 8th St. Manager: 
Harold Jay. Product: bomb & fallout 
shelters. Est. No. Employed: 75. 
GOLD COAST CASUALS OF MIAMI, 
INC.—President: Toby Berger. Prod- 
uct: men’s sportswear. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 50. 

ORCO INDUSTRIES, INC.—Address: 
1240 N.W. 74th St. President: Mrs. 
Selma Oritt. Product: wood roof 
trusses & metal gussets. Bldg. Size: 
20,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 30. 
POSH, INC.—Address: 14 N.W. 7 St. 
President: Jay Anderson. Product: 
women’s sportswear. Bldg. Size: 3,000 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 18. 
REGAL EXTRUSION CORP.—Ad- 
dress: 3601 N.W. 60 St. President: 
George Green. Product: aluminum 
products. Bldg. —_ 15,500 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 9 

SANCHEZ & CORWIN—Address: 127 
N.W. 2nd St. Owner: Murray Corwin. 
Product: women’s dresses. Bldg. Size: 
2,200 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 7. 


SELECTA PACKING CO., INC.—Ad- 
dress: 924-26 N.W. 22 St. President: 
Jacob Levinsons. Product: poe 
casings. Bldg. Size: 6,000 sq. 
SURFSIDE TRENDS_-Address: 12360 
N.W. 7 Ave. Owner: Tito Cacace. 
Product: dresses & sportswear. A 
Size: 1,350 sq. ft. Est. No. Employ 


12. 

THUNDERBIRD PRODUCTS CORP. 
—Exec. Vice Pres.: Francis C. Weiss. 
Product: boats. Est. No. Employed: 40. 


MONTICELLO 


ARTISTIC APRON HOUSE, INC.— 
President: August Wirth. Product: 
aprons. Est. Production Date: August 
1961. Est. No. Employed: 60. 


NICHOLS 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL 
CORP. (exp.) — Product: calcining 
plant. 


OPA LOCKA 


EDDIE CHAMBERLAIN CO., INC.— 
Address: 2600 Ali Baba Ave. President: 
Edward G. Chamberlain. Product: 
rubber toys. Est. No. Employed: 10. 


ORLANDO 


B & W CRUMP CO., INC.—Address: 
645 W. Central Ave. Product: seat 
covers & convertible tops. Bldg. Size: 
6,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 50. 
CONTINENTAL FABRICATING CO. 
—Product: mfg. sheet metal electronic 
chasis. Bldg. Size: 4,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 10. 

DEV-TEK, INC. (exp.)—President: 
A. F. Goldsby. Product: prefabricated 
wiring devices for military & industrial 
instrumentation. Est. Production Date: 
1962. Bldg. Size: 3,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 35. 

ELECTRO-MET CORP. (exp.)—V. 
Pres.: Kenneth S. Holdeman. Est. No. 
Employed: 35. 

ENDICOTT MFG. CO.—Address: Sil- 
ver Star Industrial Park. Product: mfg. 
church pews. Bldg. Size: 10,000 sq. ft. 
KODACOLOR CORP.—Address: 40 
Kent St. Bldg. Size: 4,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 7. 

MODERN COUNTER CRAFT CO.— 
Address: 2143 W. Central Ave. Prod- 
uct: custom counter tops, etc. Est. No. 
Employed: 24. 

NATIONAL CASKET CORP.—Ad- 
dress: 1614 Sligh Blvd. Product: cas- 
kets. Bldg. Size: 10,000 sq. ft. 
ORTHO ELECTRONIC CO.— Ad- 
dress: 34 Kent St. Bldg. Size: 4,000 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 15. 
SPACE SCIENCE SERVICE, INC.— 
Address: 1080 Sligh Blvd. Product: 
chemical & metallurgical testing. Bldg. 
Size: 4,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
12. 


ORMOND BEACH 


HUDSON TOOL & DIE—Product: 
electronic enclosures. Est. Production 
Date: Spring 1963. Bldg. Size: 125,000 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 250. Cost: 
$1 million. Est. Payroll: $1.2 million. 


PENSACOLA 


FELTS TRAILER & EQUIPMENT 
CO.—Address: 5 Merritt St. President: 
Paul Felts. Product: trailers & trailer 
equipment. Est. Production Date: June 
1961. Bldg. — 8,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 

GUSTAV TIRSCH ORGANIZATION, 
INC.—Treas.: J. A. Edwardson. Prod- 
uct: telephone switchboard equipment. 
Est. Production Date: May 1961. Est. 
No. ve 25. 


POMPANO BEAC 


BACHAN MEG. CO., INC.—President: 


John G. Bachan. Product: missile 
components. Est. Production Date: 
August 1961. Est. No. Employed: 30. 


PORT CANAVERAL 


SYSTEMS SERVICES, INC.—Presi- 
dent: Charles R. Heimbuch. Product: 
electronic & electrical engineering. Est. 
No. Employed: 25. 


RILEY CORPORATION — Address: 
Sebring Air Terminal. President: Jack 
M. Riley. Product: converting two 
motor to four motor executive planes. 
Est. No. Employed: 50. 


STUART 


BEDE AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT, 
INC.—President: James A. Bede. Prod- 
uct: aircraft. Est. Production Date: 
1962. Bldg. Size: 500,000 sq. ft. 


TAMPA 


FLORIDA INDUSTRIES, INC. (exp.) 
—Address: Anderson Rd. President: 
Daniel Rachelson, Jr. Product: alumi- 
num cabanas, carports & prefabricated 
houses. Bldg. Size: 40,000 sq. ft. 
FLORIDA NITROGEN CO. (exp.)— 
Address: Hwy. 301 & 60. Vice Pres.: 
Richard Riley. Product: nitric acid. 
Cost: $250,000. 

GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY— 
Address: 56th St. Product: fabricating 
& distributing marble & limestone. 
TRAK MICROWAVE CORP. (exp.)— 
Address: 5006 N. Coolidge. Exec. Vice 
Pres.: C. J. McCulloch. Product: 


microwave equipment. 


WEST PALM BEACH 


LYKES BROTHERS (exp. )—Address: 
Perini-Westward Expansion. Manager: 
David Hitchcock. Product: meat pack- 
ing. Bldg. Size: 8,700 sq. ft. Cost: 
$150,000. 
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Tom Adams 
(Continued from Page 25) 


Adams’ dairy operation now in- 
cluded about 200 head of cattle with 
daily production of 400-500 gallons 
of milk. With the heavy demand for 
milk in the war years, the dairy 
prospered. A year later, there was 
another opportunity to expand. He 
leased a large and well developed 
dairy farm owned by Ben Skinner 
south of Jacksonville. The Skinner 
farm was not being used, and Adams 
sold his farms at Daytona and moved 
his cattle to Jacksonville. Within a 
year, the dairy was turning out 
between 700 and 800 gallons of milk 
daily. Then Skinner announced that 
he would like to return to dairy 
farming and asked Adams to give 
up his lease. 

To solve the problem, Adams 
entered into a partnership agreement 
with J. A. Gladwell, who operated a 
large dairy farm on the southwest 
fringe of Jacksonville. Adams moved 
his cattle to the Gladwell farm. The 
two men together owned between 
600-700 head of cattle with a daily 
production of about 1,500 gallons. 
However, just before the partnership 
was to go into effect, Gladwell 
decided to retire because of ad- 
vanced age. He offered to sell out 
to Adams. The property of each was 
appraised at $30,000. 

Adams agreed to buy out Glad- 
well’s interest, after the necessary 
financial assistance was offered by 
Southern Dairies through their zone 
manager, A. E. Johnson. This trans- 
action was made late in 1946 and 
Adams’ dairy continued to prosper. 
There were now about 25 employees 
helping to run the farm. 

Then the first signs of trouble 
developed. Johnson claimed that in 
order to finance the purchase of 
Gladwell’s interests, he had made 
certain personal commitments of 
which Adams had not been aware. 
Because of this, Johnson insisted that 
he be brought in as a full partner. 
Adams had to agree. 

Adams and Johnson now acquired 
two other dairies, increasing the 
dairy operation to some 1,000 head 
of cattle. 

Early in 1947, Southern Dairies 
learned that Johnson, as their south- 
ern zone manager, had been guilty 
of certain irregularities. An investi- 
gation revealed that Johnson had 
used his position as zone manager 
improperly to pledge funds from the 
company credit unon to secure loans 
from local banks. It was this money 
Johnson had used to buy into part- 
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nership with Adams’ dairy. 

Southern Dairies dismissed John- 
son and called on his bonding com- 
pany to make good the funds he had 
improperly used. At the same time, 
Southern suspended payment of 
money owed the Johnson-Adams 
partnership. Johnson fled to Texas. 

This tie-up of assets caused the 
foreclosure and subsequent sale of 
the farm. Adams was surprised and 
stunned by the sudden turn of 
events. But he cooperated with the 
receiver in the foreclosure and per- 
suaded the employees, who were 
ready to quit because they felt 
Adams had been swindled out of his 
dairy, to stay on under the new 
owners. 

Adams could have avoided legal 
responsibility by filing for bank- 
ruptcy. But he assured creditors 
that he personally wouJd make good 
all debts of the partnership. He 
thus obligated himself to pay off 
some $27,000 in addition to losing 
his $30,000 equity in the dairy oper- 
ation. 

After the dairy loss, Adams moved 
to Orange Park and returned to the 
real estate, insurance and timber 
business. The need to pay off the 
debts forced him to work harder 
than ever before, and he often 
started work at 5:00 A.M. and con- 
tinued until 10:00 P.M. His business 
in Orange Park prospered. In 1955, 
he liquidated most of his timber 
equipment and devoted himself to 
real estate and insurance in the firm 
of Frank W. Brown and Associates. 
Frank Brown was his brother-in-law. 

In 1956 he entered politics for the 
first time, winning a seat in the State 
Senate representing Clay and Baker 
Counties. 

It was charged at the time that 
Pork Chop Leader and former acting 
governor Charley Johns financed 
Adams’ Senate’ campaign. Fact of 
the matter was that Adams did bor- 
row some campaign money from the 
Community State Bank of Starke, of 
which Charley Johns was a director. 
But Adams points out that this was 
an ordinary bank loan that could 
have been made at any bank. Adams 
assigned his Senate salary to pay 
back the money. 

As a freshman Senator, Adams 
introduced and led to passage a bill 
paving the way for the revamping of 
the Agriculture Department. The 
bill set up an agricultural service 
committee to study ways and means 
to reorganize the Department, and 
report back to the 1959 session of 
the Legislature with a program of 





action. The Department had grown 
up helterskelter through the years 
and was bogged down with con- 
fusion. 

The committee, headed by Adams, 
came up with a plan that reduced 
the number. of divisions within the 
department from 12 to nine and 
regrouped the work of each division. 
At the same time, it eliminated four 
independent state agencies whose 
responsibilities were combined into 
a new department. It also eliminated 
much superfluous non-agricultural 
activity that had been carried on by 
the department for years. 

The bill was introduced in the 
1959 session and carried without a 
dissenting vote. Today the Florida 
Department of Agriculture is con- 
sidered a model of efficiency. 

After the 1959 session of the Leg- 
islature, he headed the interim com- 
mittee on finance and taxation, and 
the powerful Legislative Council. 

Since taking over as Secretary of 
State on January 4, 1961, he has been 
busy streamlining procedures in this 
Cabinet office. He has taken in- 
creased interest in the Secretary of 
State’s functions on a multitude 
of state boards and commissions 
ranging from the Pardon Board and 
Welfare Board to the Budget Com- 
mission and State Board of Control. 
He still finds time to promote his 
favorite project—waterways develop- 
ments, particularly the proposed 
Cross State Barge Canal. He believes 
the expanded use of waterways for 
commerce is the key to Florida’s 
industrial greatness. 

Adams has the reputation among 
the capitol press corps of being the 
hardest working man in the capitol. 
He’s usually in his office at seven in 
the morning, and often lights are 
still burning there at midnight. 

He needs little sleep because he 
keeps in top physical condition. He 
is an enthusiastic devotee of physical 
fitness and exercizes regularly. His 
favorite exercises are rowing and 
running. It isn’t an unusual sight for 
early rising Tallahasseeans to see 
Adams at 5:00 A.M. trotting over the 
fairways of the Tallahassee Country 
Club across the street from his home. 

In his travels around the state, he 
frequently covers 3,000 to 5,000 miles 
a week. He travels by air almost 
exclusively. 

He always wears white socks. 
These have become a sort of trade 
mark with him. His friend, Guy 
Burnett, asked him about it once. 
“White socks match anything else I 
might wear,” he said. End 
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PROSPECTS ARE DIM FOR A SPECIAL SESSION 
of the Florida Legislature. Only a few of the 130 
lawmakers expressed favor of the move which Gov. 
Farris Bryant said earlier he was considering in an 
effort to achieve constitutional revision. A revised 
constitution on the 1962 ballot might endanger the 
45-senator, 104-representative plan which will have 
tough enough sledding, many solons feel. With the 
moonshot expansion booming economy in Central 
Florida, little need is indicated for a special session 
to consider state finances. Some objections have been 
raised to the cost of bringing lawmakers back to Tal- 
lahassee for 20-days—it could exceed a half million 
dollars. 


USE OF RECLAIMED LAND for public recreation 
and development of natural resources involves such 
complex problems as diverse land ownership, future 
mining uses of land, costs, recreation use possibilities 
and amount of land available, state and phosphate 
industry representatives said after a tour of reclaimed 
areas. The continuing study involves possible state 
leasing of reclaimed land for long periods with stock- 
ing of pits with fish and construction of picnic and 
camping facilities. 


VOTERS WOULD BE REQUIRED to cast their bal- 
lots in the counties in which they reside under 
legislation which Secretary of State Tom Adams said 
he will seek. He said such a law is necessary to tie 
down voting more tightly in Florida. Records show 
voters in excess of voting age residents in eight 
counties in the state. Under the present law, voters 
can live in one county and vote in another county 
where they formerly lived. Adams made no vote 
fraud charges but said there is the possibility that 
some voters are casting ballots in more than one 
county. He added that it is apparent “some dead 
people are voting.” 


TO GET A SIX MONTHS JUMP, State School Super- 
intendent Thomas Bailey advised county superin- 
tendents to get architects to draw new junior college 
plans for payment later and to seek construction bids 
which include a clause allowing 90 days to accept. 
He said he would gamble that funds would become 
available in that time. The State Cabinet at the 
opening of the school year had released junior college 
construction funds to Dade, Broward, Brevard and 
St. Lucie counties but not to any other counties. 


INTEGRATION ADVANCED in Florida public 
schools at the opening of the school year without 
open incident. In Dade County where Florida’s first 
token integration occurred two years ago, 324 Ne- 
groes entered classrooms with white pupils in nine 
schools. . Twenty Negroes were admitted to two 
previously all white schools in Broward County and 
two Negroes were admitted with white students in 
Volusia County. 


WITH AT LEAST SEVEN POSSIBLE CANDIDATES 


already moving about the state two and a half years 
ahead of the next governorship campaign, 1962 fights 
are shaping up in the foreground for many of the 20 
state senate seats and for the 12 congressional dis- 
tricts, including four new ones created by the last 
Legislature. Listed as gubernatorial hopefuls are 
Doyle Carlton Jr., Haydon Burns, Fred Dickinson 
Jr., John McCarty, Scott Kelly, Ben Hill Griffin and 
Stephen O’Connell. The field is wide open in Jackson 
county where Sen. John Rawls resigned to become 
district appellate judge. Sen. Sam Gibbons, Hills- 
borough County, has announced he will run for 
Congress. President Randolph Hodges has said he 
will resign from the Senate post in the 2lst district, 
having been named state conservation director. Rep. 
Robert Mann has said he will be a candidate along 
with Gibbons for the new 10th congressional seat in 
Hillsborough county, Ken Folks and William Round- 
ree have announced for the new 11th district seat. 


BIG TAX BENEFITS will be enjoyed by lawyers, 


doctors, architects and other specified professional 
people who form one-man corporations under a new 
state law, provided the Internal Revenue Service 
rules that federal tax laws apply to these new cor- 
porations the same as to usual corporations. The IRS 
is doing extensive legal research before issuing a 
ruling, expected about Dec. 1. A favorable ruling 
would permit the new one-man professional incor- 
porator to deposit 15 per cent of earnings in a tax 
shielded profit sharing fund and another 10 per cent 
in a pension plan, and deduct both from taxable 
income. Investment income from these funds would 
be tax free. Doctors would be eligible as corporation 
employees to participate in Social Security. Cumula- 
tive effect of various deductions from taxable income 
would be dropping from a high to a much lower 
tax bracket. Laws similar to Florida’s General Busi- 
ness Corporation Act have been passed in other 
states but no rulings have been made on application 
of federal tax laws. 


OUT OF STATE POLLUTION of Florida’s waters 


must be stopped, either by interstate cooperation or 
by other legal methods, according to Dr. Earl Frye, 
assistant director of the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission which is now negotiating 
with agencies of other states. He said the problem 
is very evident in Ochlockonee, Escambia and St. 
Mary’s Rivers in north Florida. Support of the move 
by the Governor’s office is indicated. 


FLORIDA IS ON THE BRINK of building one of the 


finest highway systems in the nation, according to 
Road Board Chairman John Phillips of Lakeland. 
He said Cape Canaveral expansion will give added 
impetus to construction of Interstate Highway 95 
down the East Coast. 





Certainly, we know it is easy to be 
agreeable ... to say yes to an employee 
benefit plan that is less than the best 
for you and your firm. But we don’t 
like “me too-ism.” If we are to be the 
architects of your financial house, we 
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are going to carefully prepare and 
strongly recommend the best and most 
modern tax-exempt business trust for 
you. That is the only way we know 
to be fair to you—and to ourselves at 
the same time. Ask us about it! 


PAUL L. MILLER @ddoctalved, “1c. 


EMPLOYEE BENEFIT CONSULTANTS 
Suite 1330, Coast Line Bldg., Jacksonville 2, Fla. Tel. EL 6-2401 
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